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EDITORIAL 
From the Threshold of Tomorrow 


HATEVER its end may be, and whatever shape it may as- 
\ X | sume with the unfolding years, a new era has begun for 
mankind. In all realms of life and in every area of the 
globe, the year 1945 will mark one of history’s great divides. A 
Tomorrow for which many nations longed, and for whose coming 
many millions have laid down their lives, came suddenly during the 
present year and has now become Today. For the world and for 
the Church another great “Day of the Lord” has come. 
How shall we “discern this time”? How shall we “decipher the 
meaning of this era’’? 


Behind us lie the “brutality and magnificence of war.” Behind 
us also, we hope, is the militarists’ dream of an iron-age millennium 
that nearly reached fulfillment. Ahead of us there is no Utopia, 
as is clear to every thoughtful mind, but a hard road and much pain- 
ful travel. Yet, withal, victorious nations were never so favorably 
situated as today to remake the world and to turn victory into an 
instrument of welfare for all peoples. The great danger is that 
those who occupy positions of authority and power shall not ade- 
quately discern the meaning of victory and, through lack of insight 
and decision, shall fail to take advantage of the unparalleled situa- 
tion which now exists. 

When we view the sphere of political action several things are 
clear. Statesmen now know that this is in truth One World and 
that human affairs must be dealt with globally if they are to be dealt 
with adequately. Political leaders of the more earnest sort appre- 
ciate the fact that statesmanship is getting its second, perhaps its — 
final, chance to make a just and durable peace under the auspices 
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of western civilization. Our leaders know also, through reflection of 

born of bitter experience, that for a great nation neither isolationism he 

nor an authoritarian policy with respect to the rest of mankind will be 

prove to be creative in world politics. fo 

From the viewpoint of peace and world order there is one thing cu 

above all others which both statesmen and public opinion would do w 

well to lay seriously to heart. Only reverence for life can achieve be 

mastery over life. As one has written: m 

“Only by those who reverence it can life be mastered.” 

{| In human affairs power can create only in so far as it is linked to si 
justice. Divorced from justice, power, though backed by the cos- 
mic energy which has lately been discovered, can only destroy. ‘To 
secure that power shall be just is a sacred task of rulers and of an 

intelligent and sensitive public. But power at the service of justice I 

is power that must be wielded by reverent men. Men worthy to n 

wield power must feel reverence for life in its lowliest as well as its v 

highest expressions; they must reverence all the values that enrich t 

life and that ennoble the relations between persons and _ peoples. t 

This involves the recognition of an everlasting righteousness, that t 

is, a system of right relations which God has written into the very I 


constitution of life. The architects of national and international 
order would do well to remember the ancient word of Scripture, 
that it is ‘righteousness’ (not power) that “exalteth a nation.” 
They need to be reminded of something else too, namely, that it is 
the pursuit of righteousness rather than the pursuit of security as 
the supreme good that shall insure an abiding peace in the life of 
nations. For security, when pursued for its own sake, is as elusive 
as pleasure. It can even become, as Shakespeare said, ‘Mortals’ 
chiefest enemy.’’ On the other hand, reverence for life, which has 
an eye for the dignity of man and for the rights of nations small and 
great, will seek that kind of peace among men which righteousness 
can sponsor. True world order shall be established when, in the 
words of a great prophetic Psalm, “Righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other” (Ps. 85: 10). 




















When we turn to the world of culture we find cause for rejoicing. 
Culture is predestined to become free again in great countries in 
which for many sad years the determination of truth was a function 
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of police authority. It is also cause for deep satisfaction, and a most 
hopeful sign for the future of culture, that the democratic mind has 
been forced by recent experiences to recognize the stupendous power 
for good and evil that is inherent in ideas. In the days of false se- 
curity between the two great wars, ideas—that is, ultimate ideas— 
were not held in high esteem in democratic culture. What a man 
believed did not particularly matter. Cultural liberals, as Una- 
muno once said, treated ideas as lewd fellows treat women. They 
made them intellectual concubines, instead of marrying them in 
honorable wedlock and raising families. Reflecting on a cultural 
situation of this kind the poet W. B. Yeats wrote: 


“The best lack all conviction, 
And the worst are full of passionate intensity.” 


Ideas were left to those living on the extreme right or left. It was 
not fashionable for a cultured bourgeois gentleman, especially if he 
was a member of a Liberal Arts faculty, to have crusading convic- 
tions. But since the world came within an ace of destruction, 
through the “passionate intensity’’ of men whose ideas transformed 
them into devils, it is recognized that ideas of another quality must 
possess men’s minds if the future of civilization is to be assured. 

If we are to judge by the philippics of the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago against cultural anarchy in high places, American 
education is headed for a period of stock-taking and spring-cleaning. 
Agreement is becoming general that the cultural heritage of great 
and true ideas must be made the patrimony of educated youth. W. 
H. Auden, the poet, sounds the slogan which, let us hope, may be 
listened to throughout the whole democratic world: 


“Clear from the head the masses of impressive rubbish.” 


Contrary to what many people feared, the experience of the war 
years has enhanced the prestige of Liberal Education. A greater 
place is going to be found for the Humanities and for the study of 
Religion in the curriculum of both colleges and high schools. 
Equally impressive as a sign of the times is the fact that the demo- 
cratic powers are now making cultural promotion an integral part 
of foreign diplomacy. This latter trend enshrines, of course, a 
very great peril, for governments are not the appropriate patrons 
and purveyors of international culture. 
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But if the cultural renaissance which we venture to acclaim as 
imminent is going to make a decisive contribution to the life of 
mankind in the new time, one thing is needful above all others. 
Culture must become recreated by religion, by which we mean, the 
Christian religion. It will not be enough that religious ideas and 
the history of religions be given a place, however important, in an 
academic curriculum; it will be necessary that the great affirmation 
be taken seriously, “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom.” Religion can make its unique contribution to culture, not 
when it is studied as an aspect of culture, not even when it is ac- 
claimed as the soul of culture. Culture will fulfill its providential 
role in the new era when it proclaims, unashamedly and unequivo- 
cally, that Faith is the fulfillment of Reason, that in the worship of 
God Reason finds its supreme source of Light, and in the service 
of God its perfect ideal of Goodness. For God is not for the sake 
of culture; culture is for the sake of God. 

When religion is given by culture a place above culture, a more 
positive and spiritual conception of freedom will become current. 
Freedom, alas, has commonly come to mean freedom from external 
constraint in the determination and expression of thought. True 
freedom, however, is not from something but for something. The 
highest freedom is born when thought and life pledge allegiance to 
the Personal Truth—to God himself. They only are free in the 
activities of thought and the duties of life who of their own choice 
find and fulfill their place in God’s great scheme of things. Not 
unattached thinkers, any more than irresponsible citizens, are truly 
free, but only thinkers and citizens who have sought and found the 
Eternal Personal Truth for their own lives and committed them- 
selves to it. Let culture proclaim, therefore, to all and sundry who 
are concerned about the reconstruction of life in the new era, 
whether they be men of thought or men of action, that the source 
and goal of human liberty is a divine captivity. When this is rec- 
ognized, Culture, rid of its ‘masses of impressive rubbish,” and ac- 
cepting its divine vocation, will serve Truth and Goodness as in no 
former period of history. 


What, however, is the situation in the sphere of religion, as we 
cross the threshold of Tomorrow? 
It has been graven upon the consciousness of our time that the 
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crisis through which the world has been passing is profoundly re- 
ligious in character. The core of the crisis was a revolt against re- 
ligion in the name of something higher than religion. Germany 
developed a theology of atheism, and Buchenwald, over whose por- 
tals was written “There is no God,” became its ethical masterpiece. 
Japanese State Shinto, which, its devotees consistently affirmed, was 
supra-religious, led to the violation of all the laws of humanity to 
which religion, in the form of Christianity, had given birth. 

When we listen to the aspirations and reflections of men who have 
lived in the midst of war during these last years or who have suf- 
fered cruelly because of war, some clearly defined notes can be over- 
heard. There is a revolt against crowds and bigness and impersonal 
solutions of human problems, and a deepened awareness of the soul 
and its solitariness. “That cosmic loneliness which is the indispensa- 
ble prelude to great religion is returning. Listen, for example, to 
the words of a Marine major who was nearly three years in the Pa- 
cific theater of war and who has just been elected to a chair of Eng- 
lish literature in a leading American University: 

“Can treaties, pacts, and all the rest of it, 
Nations’ firm vows to marry, 
Make any citizen one aching bit 
Less solitary? 

“A meeting of the Powers these latter days, 
A protocol, a debt postponement, 
Are paper match flares near the searing blaze 
Of Christ’s atonement.” * 


We detect in the new poetry a longing for reality and warmth in 

life and religion: 
“Ruffle the perfect manners of the frozen heart, 
And once again compel it to be awkward and alive,” 

says W. H. Auden, the outstanding poet of the war era. Do not 
let those in our Churches whose cure for religious indifferentism is 
liturgical aesthetics imagine that they have the answer to the spir- 
itual yearning of men who have been living on the frontiers of life. 
Such men, we venture to predict, will be attracted by more vital 
and less formal types of religious worship. 

The need of the supernatural and a craving for a religious hope 


1From a privately printed collection of poems, Brother, This is War, by Donald A. 
Stauffer, Princeton University Press, 1944. 
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that is not limited to a sociological heaven in this world are equally 
real. Rationalism and humanism fail to satisfy passionate hearts. 
Let us listen once again to Auden in his great poem, “For the Time 
Being—A Christmas Oratorio”: 


“‘We who must die demand a miracle. 
How could the Eternal do a temporal act, 
The Infinite become a finite fact? 
Nothing can save us that is possible: 
We who must die demand a miracle.” 


For another illustration of the same mood we turn to the review of 
the book England in the Eighteen-Eighties, by the distinguished Pro- 
fessor of History, Walter Phelps Hall, which appears in the present 
number of THEoLocy Topay. The reviewer, with exquisite deli- 
cacy, protests against the idea that the finality of the Christian re- 
ligion consists merely in creating ideal social conditions. ‘That 
sociological heaven [the religious ideal set forth in the book under 
review] seems a little dull and drab,” he says, ‘“‘compared with the 
vision of a Bunyan or a Blake.” 

From these and other signs in the experience and thought of 
| representative men in our time, one is confirmed in the conviction 
| that the Spirit of God is brooding redemptively over our generation 
as it crosses the great divide into Tomorrow. One would go further 

and say: if Christian theology and the Christian Church show sufh- 
cient insight and rise to the full height of their responsibility in the 
years immediately before us, a time of spiritual renewal is at hand. 
As concerns theology, there is new territory which it must enter. 
It must explore afresh the religious and social significance of Chris- 
tian re-birth—of the new man in Christ. The close of the first 
World War witnessed the emergence of the Theology of Crisis—the 
Dialectical Theology, or Neo-Orthodoxy, as it tends to be called in 
English-speaking countries. Christianity in the period between the 
two great wars owed a profound debt to men like Karl Barth, Emil 
Brunner, and Reinhold Niebuhr. They set once again in the focal 
center of theological concern great Christian truths whose bold out- 
lines had become dimmed and whose revolutionary significance had 
been lost in the Liberal Theology which still held the field in 1918, 
the year that Barth published his Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans. Since that time the majesty and transcendence of God; 
the unique character of the Bible as the Revelation of God; Jesus 
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Christ crucified and risen as the absolute word of God; the duty of 
man to respond to God in total commitment; the unique and cru- 
cial character of faith; pride not sensuality as the supreme sin of 
man; the dialectical character of all human thought; the Kingdom 
of God as more than an earthly Utopia—truths which for decades had 
been taken seriously only in humble evangelical circles—have occu- 
pied the central place in the arena of theological influence and 
debate. 

But a most important emphasis has been lacking in Neo-Ortho- 
doxy, so called. In their reaction against the subjectivism of the 
Liberal era, with its supreme emphasis upon religious experience 
as the source of truth, the Dialectical theologians have failed to do 
justice to Christian experience and to the nature of the new life in 
Christ. Afraid that it should appear that spiritual life is some- 
thing that man possesses as his own, they have by and large been 
antagonistic to the conception of “piety.” They have failed to 
recognize that a Christian who acknowledges that salvation is en- 
tirely of God's grace and that his new life is God’s gift, may and 
should bear witness, humbly but exultantly, to the fact that God 
has given him a new life whose reality he cannot deny. 

For that reason, the time has come to recover the classical Bibli- 
cal emphasis upon Christian experience. The great Evangelical 
masters of Christian experience await the rediscovery of Protestant 
theology. In this tremendous hour that calls for restoration and 
reconstruction, for new men and spiritual dynamism, the world 
needs to understand the meaning and to feel the power of the new 
man in Christ. This is the time, therefore, to reopen the pages 
of Bunyan and Scougal and Edwards, and to make the acquaintance 
of many other writers of the Puritan and post-Puritan era. The 
Pilgrim’s Progress and The Holy War by John Bunyan, The Life 
of God in the Soul of Man by Henry Scougal, and A Treatise Con- 
cerning Religious Affections by Jonathan Edwards, are three clas- 
sics of experimental religion to whose discovery and re-study we 
call herewith all evangelical Christians as we cross the threshold of 
Tomorrow. 

Now a last word—a word about the Christian Church as it too pre- 
pares to cross the great Divide. This is the Church’s hour. This 
century, as no other since the first Apostles left Jerusalem and Judea 
for the uttermost parts of the earth, can be, and must be, the great 
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century of the Church. When the prophet Isaiah envisaged an era 
of world-wide peace he related it to two pre-conditions. First, ““The 
mountain of the Lord’s house” was to be “established in the top of 
the mountains,” after which all nations would “flow into it” (Isa. 2: 
2-4). Second, the earth would be “full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea” (Isa. 11: 9). May the establish- 
ment of the Church in the world, and the spread of the Gospel 
throughout the world, be the consuming passion of every Christian 


denomination in this tremendous hour. 
J. A. M. 


The Gospel of Redemption 
Tos number of THEoLocy Topay is devoted mainly to certain 


basic aspects of the Christian doctrine of redemption. The 

brief opening meditation, “Broken Cisterns and the Eternal 
Spring,” is a graphic picture of the disastrous results which attend 
man’s failure to draw upon the Living Water. The figure and the 
parable are, of course, taken from the prophet Jeremiah who saw 
man’s broken cisterns as the symbol of willful negligence of the 
Eternal Spring. Today, too, mankind is trying to build self-sufh- 
cient reservoirs of spiritual power, but once again we are discover- 
ing how a crack here or there endangers the whole structure; drought 
is imminent and inevitable. Turning to one of the picturesque vi- 
sions of Ezekiel, the meditation reminds us how a desert place can be 
made “‘to blossom like the rose.” And this, in turn, leads into the 
Christian Gospel of redemption—‘the fountain of renewal for the 
life of mankind.” 

The first major article, ‘““A Meditation on Scientific Authority,” 
by Walter Lowrie, is, as it were, a preface to our central theme. 
While at first sight it may not appear to have much to do with re- 
demption, it clears the way for the subsequent articles by helping 
to explode the myth that mechanistic science is the twentieth cen- 
tury savior of mankind. The author is known throughout the 
English-speaking world for his magnificent translations of Kierke- 
gaard, a stupendous task now completed; but Dr. Lowrie is a most 
versatile man, and neither his pen nor his brain is idle for long. He 
has written a whole shelf of books on all kinds of subjects, and, when 
most men would be thinking of slowing down, he has plans for more 
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books tocome. One of these is to be on the life and work of Gustav 
Theodor Fechner, a celebrated but little-known German scientist of 
the 19th century who, in addition to the encyclopedic range of his 
scientific interests, was noted for a deep religious concern. But that 
is another story which can be read when the book appears; we men- 
tion it only because in preparation for this book Dr. Lowrie felt im- 
pelled to plunge deep into the whole question of science and re- 
ligion, and this article is the substance of that investigation. Dr. 
Lowrie speaks from within the Christian faith, but, as the article 
makes abundantly clear, he also speaks with competency as he deals 
with certain inferences and conclusions of the scientists. 

The point of the essay is simply stated: the long venerated myth 
of science as savior of modern man is passing, and nowhere is this 
more evident than in the much extolled doctrine of Darwinian evo- 
lution. Put bluntly thus, however, the thesis may be misrepre- 
sented; for Dr. Lowrie is not disposed to quarrel with science as 
such nor, for that matter, with evolution as such. He is, however, 
very much concerned with science’s usurpation of absolute and in- 
fallible authority on all matters including religion, and he dares to 
embarrass American scientists by showing that the popular inter- 
pretation of Darwinism, especially as it makes for the elimination of 
purpose or design, has long been discarded on the Continent and in 
Great Britain. 

This, we can believe, will not be a popular article among some 
types of scientifically trained minds, but that it makes for serious 
reflection, no one will doubt. An interesting sidelight on the forth- 
coming Fechner book, which will contain an expanded version of 
this article, is that when the manuscript was submitted to several 
university presses in this country, evident interest was expressed in 
Fechner, but there were repeated requests to omit this particular 
discussion since it was regarded as offensive to American collegiate 
faculties. 

But if science is not the savior of mankind, as some of its devotees 
would lead us to believe, then where are we to look? The answer 
of Christianity has been and always will be, “Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” Taking this as his title, Professor John Mackintosh 
Shaw of Queen’s Theological College in Kingston, Ontario, sets forth 
in his article a clear, positive, and Biblical manifesto regarding the 
person and work of the Saviour. There is a purposive development 
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in the article as it moves first from consideration of the phrase “Jesus 
Christ,” on to “Lord,” to “Saviour,” and finally to the significance of 
the plural personal pronoun “Our.” Let it not be said that this is 
a piece of academic scholarship of no concern for the preacher or 
Christian layman! The author is certainly right when he insists 
that the recovery of our religious convictions, the revival of our doc- 
trinal forms, and the deepening of our preaching must be brought 
about, if at all, in terms of “the heart and essential substance of the 
Christian Gospel.” This, in turn, must be seen as a matter of 
Christological definition, and to that end the apostolic affirmation 
is reconsidered. 

Professor Shaw, who has recently written an unusual book on the 
Christian doctrine of resurrection, is a representative in Canada of 
the best of the Scottish theological tradition. He quotes, for ex- 
ample, more than once from H. R. Mackintosh, and, indeed, there 
is something of this writer’s spirit and temper in the present article. 
We do not believe it necessary to apologize for Professor Shaw’s 
many Biblical references, together with the few scattered Greek 
words and phrases, for we take this declaration as a basis for serious 
study and reflection. 

It is not enough, of course, simply to have right ideas about Jesus 
Christ, for Christianity is not only a faith or a doctrine; it is an ex- 
perience and a life. It is just as disastrous to separate experience 
from doctrine as it is to separate faith from ethics. Thus, Professor 
Emile Cailliet, no stranger to readers of THEOLOGY Topay, raises the 
very personal and compelling subject of ‘““The Christian Experi- 
ence.” He is most competent to do so, not only as a writer of intel- 
ligible English—infused with a sufficient amount of French lucidity 
—but also because those who know him feel instinctively that he 
speaks with assurance and deep passion on this theme. A life-long 
student of Pascal, and author of two books on the man, Professor 
Cailliet naturally feels his indebtedness to this great French scientist 
and Christian thinker; but perhaps more significant still is the fact 
that the author of this article is a consecrated layman who glories in 
the Reformed tradition. ‘That such a tradition takes the Christian 
experience seriously ought to occasion no surprise, but in a time 
when traditional theology is often accused of being doctrinal rather 
than experiential or empirical, it is well to have this straight-forward 
and impassioned soul-searching. 
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Professor Cailliet begins his discussion (it is rather more like a 
heart-to-heart conversation) by observing that the somewhat doleful 
character of much Christian art is due to the corresponding depres- 
sion that takes place in men’s Christian experience. This, of course, 
ought not to be, and the article moves on to consider why it is that 
what was once a holy and joyous experience soon pales and becomes 
increasingly meaningless. Mere vows and resolutions at this stage 
will not help for they come dangerously close to a form of ‘‘auto- 
soterism,” or self-salvation. We must learn, somehow, not to strive 
but to cease to resist so that the self can be given over to One who 
cares for us. This is not a plea for mysticism in an esoteric sense, 
for the disciple’s life is not one of “frenzied love as in a trance’’; it 
is a ‘simple life, a normal life, an everyday life’’"—but it is henceforth 
an empowered life. 

But the Christian notion of redemption goes even further. It be- 
gins in a Person, it is experienced by this person and that, and it in- 
volves, finally, the whole of human society. It is, in fact, from the 
Christian point of view the only basis for real hope simply because it 
is itself a “Faith for Reconstruction.” This is the point of departure 
in the article by Dr. James S. Thomson, President of the University 
of Saskatchewan. In a day when the word reconstruction is in the 
air and in a day when many educators seem to be confused about 
the purpose of education, it is reassuring and encouraging to listen 
to a Christian interpretation of the possibility of restoration. The 
times call for hope and faith, yet “desperate need rather than stirring 
hope”’ characterizes our day. 

It is just here, that is, at the point of man’s disillusionment about 
himself, that the Christian faith can make its redemptive note heard. 
There is a time for Amos-like denunciations of social evils, but today 
men are conscious enough of their failures, and they need a Gospel 
of new life. And this is precisely what Christianity is, for it affirms, 
in the first place, that “it is God’s will that the world should be re- 
made.” Thus reconstruction is the issue of faith, and faith that does 
not issue in reconstruction is not the faith of Christ. President 
Thomson not only indicates the nature of the social and practical 
tasks that await Christian men and women of faith, but he envisions 
a new missionary era of “proclamation and application” for the 
Church which will, on the one hand, mean reconstruction for the 
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devasted and impoverished world, and, on the other hand, reunion 
of its own scattered members in the revival of its redemptive witness. 

With the Christian doctrine of redemption, in all its implications, 
as his text, the preacher can speak to his people and address himself 
to the contemporary situation in no uncertain terms. But it is one 
thing to have something to say and a very different matter to be able 
to say it effectively. The final major article in this issue takes up 
the question of preaching from a novel and unusual point of view. 
“The Poet and the Preacher” is a stimulating discussion of the na- 
ture and meaning of preaching using Aristotle’s classic definitions of 
poetry and tragedy as a sort of framework. ‘The author, Dr. W. Paul 
Ludwig, is the young pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Washington, Pa. He has specialized in the study of Greek, both 
classical and Biblical, having taken his doctor’s degree at Edinburgh 
some years ago. 

Although at first glance the introduction of Aristotle may seem to 
some an unnecessary intrusion when thinking about the preacher's 
task, it will become clear as one reads along that the philosopher can 
still teach us something in the matter of definition and precision of 
thought. Poetry in Aristotelian terms is “men doing and suffering,” 
and this at once suggests a parallel for the preacher, for what is his 
task but the proclaiming of a God who himself has been “doing and 
suffering” for mankind? Aristotle was primarily concerned with the 
difficult but absorbing study of great tragedy which he defined as 
“the imitation of an action that is serious, complete in itself and ot 
an adequate magnitude, and its function is to arouse the emotions of 
Pity and Fear in the audience in such a way as to effect a catharsis or 
relief of these emotions.” Following the main emphases of this 
statement, Dr. Ludwig gives just enough of the classic pattern to 
make the transition to the art of preaching, and this he does with 
many shrewd and valuable insights into the strength and weakness of 
the modern pulpit. 

The conscientious preacher has placed upon him today the tre- 
mendous responsibility of proclaiming the redemptive note of the 
Christian faith—he will fail, however, if he does not make use of the 
great “epic-plot” of the Bible no matter what his talents for oratory 
may be; and he will fail, too, if he does not study seriously the art of 
his preaching, for mere proclamation like monotonous propaganda 
may in time lose its effectiveness. 
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We are including in this issue of THEOLocy Topay, though not 
directly related to our central theme, a brief survey or annotated bib- 
liography dealing with some of the more important theological works 
published in Great Britain during the war years. Now that com- 
munication with Britain has become easier, it is important that those 
ties of theological friendship and mutual understanding which have 
always characterized our two countries be strengthened. It has been 
difficult to get British books these years, and even book reviews have 
been scarce. This brief survey will help toward an estimate of Brit- 
ish theology, and, though the author resists the temptation to draw 
general conclusions, the account is sufficiently detailed so that the 
careful reader may make his own inferences. 

Canon Alan Richardson of Durham, the author, is already known 
in this country for his books on The Miracle-Stories of the Gospels 
(Harpers) and A Preface to Bible Study (Westminster). He has 
been active in the Student Christian Movement and is one of the 
influential younger voices in British theology today. From time to 
time, THEOLoGy Topay will publish further surveys of this kind 
dealing with other geographical areas of thought in order that the 
best in religious literature throughout the world may be brought to 
the attention of those who are concerned for the world-wide mission 
of the Church. 

H. T. K., Jr. 





BROKEN CISTERNS AND THE ETERNAL 
SPRING 


By JOHN A. MACKAY 


country have springs of water which never become dry because 
they are fed from everlasting snows. Other parts, and, chief 
among them, the plateau of Judea, lack a single gushing spring. 

Judea, as the prophet Jeremiah knew it, was a waterless plateau. 
In no place which fame has made immortal was water so precious. 
The problem of water supply was so acute on the world’s most fa- 
mous table-land that the inhabitants gouged out cisterns in the solid 
rock to store the rain. Brackish and unwholesome though the water 
in those cisterns was, tasting of earth or stable, it was jealously treas- 
ured by the people. Yet, how often a householder would find that 
a crack had appeared in his rocky reservoir and that all the water so 
zealously stored had oozed away! 

The religious history of Palestine is a record of equally violent 
contrasts. God had disclosed himself to the Hebrew people as the 
one true God, the redeeming God, the fountain head of truth and 
goodness, the abiding source of human welfare. But in Jewish his- 
tory devotion to the living God was frequently succeeded by an orgy 
of idol worship. In some periods the worship of Jehovah and the 
crassest paganism lived side by side. Time and again people who 
had been used to drink at the Eternal Spring tried, figuratively speak- 
ing, to slake their thirst with water stored in dank and leaky reser- 
voirs of their own making. Sick at heart, in view of this defection, 
Jeremiah put these sorrowful words into the mouth of God: “My 
people have forsaken me the fountain of living waters, and hewed 
them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” * 

Foolishly but deliberately, the most privileged people in religious 
history set themselves to create other sources of spiritual supply. 
Turning from God, the everlasting well-spring of life, they made 
themselves idols. Bitter disappointment, however, became their lot. 
“They went after empty idols and became empty themselves.” * 


Pacey ns is a land of violent contrasts. Some parts of the 


1 Jer. 2: 13. 
3 Jer. 2: 5 (Moffatt). 
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They sought emptiness and, to their horror, they found it. Their 
devotion to hollow gods gave them hollow souls. 

Something is happening in our world today which recalls what 
took place in the life. of Israel in this ancient time. God, the living 
God, continues to be, as he was twenty-eight centuries ago, the true 
source and sustainer of life. But once again an attempt is made on 
man’s part to become self-sufficient and to nourish life at some arti- 
ficial spring. As we survey human life in our time the overwhelm- 
ing fact that comes home to us is this: We suffer from an exhaustion 
of spiritual resources. A certain dryness linked to spiritual empti- 
ness is a disturbing feature of contemporary life. 

A vision of the prophet Ezekiel supplies the answer to the problem 
of soul drought and sterility. In a bold and sublime passage, Eze- 
kiel describes how a mighty river had its source on the bleak Judean 
plateau beneath the rock upon which the temple was built." A 
plateau entirely devoid of springs, as we have seen, entirely de- 
pendent upon water stored in rocky cisterns, suddenly became the 
source of a river which from a small beginning expanded into a 
mighty stream. It coursed down the blistered desert from the Holy 
City to the Dead Sea. It literally made the desert “to blossom like 
the rose.” The banks of the river became lined with fruit trees for 
the dwellers of the wilderness. The leaves of those trees possessed 
healing virtues. The river as it swept into the great Salt Sea puri- 
fied its waters and made it a home for fish. 

How could it possibly happen that such a life-giving torrent was 
born among the rocks of the plateau? The glowing prophetic im- 
agery of Ezekiel provides the answer. Through the open doors of 
the temple God entered into the inmost sanctuary. The entrance 
of the Divine Glory into a house of stone, erected upon waterless 
rock, gave birth to a fountain.‘ 

Here is a prophetic parable of history's most notable fact, its most 
transforming event. The living God became associated with life in 
a unique way upon the waterless uplands of Judea. A Crucifixion 
was enacted on Golgotha. Out of Death came Life. A spot of 
earth that had no water-springs in its rocky bosom gave birth in the 
realm of history to an everlasting spring of spiritual renewal, to a 
mighty current which changed the world. This stream must be- 
come today, as it was yesterday, the fountain of renewal for the life 
of mankind. Its well-spring is the Gospel; its sphere of action, the 
vast wasteland of our time. 


8 Ezek. 47: 1 ff. 
4 Ezek. 43: 4. 





A MEDITATION ON SCIENTIFIC AUTHORITY 


By WALTER LOWRIE 


able of looking after themselves, and the little ones might be left 

to stew in their own juice; but not so light-heartedly can we ig- 
nore the plight of the immense mass of the intelligentsia, the half- 
educated, who, without having a precise knowledge of scientific 
method or any notion of its limitations, are ready to believe that 
science is on the point of providing a complete explanation of the 
universe in mechanistic terms, which will make the concepts of life, 
of soul, and of God entirely superfluous. Nowhere is this blind be- 
lief in science so prevalent as in America. How can it be said that 
this is not an age of faith? ‘“‘Scientists say’"—until a few years ago this 
sentence was commonly used to close all debate; but probably it was 
never used by scientists. The notion that science is infallible and 
that its dicta solve all the questions in the world and out of it obvi- 
ously does not create an atmosphere in which religion can live and 
breathe; for religion has its origin in wonder, and in wonder it has 
its being. An atmosphere so highly rarified, fortunately, cannot be 
maintained. 

Belief in the infallibility of science is itself a sort of credulity, 
in view of the fact that in a single generation, since I was a youth 
in college, almost every science has undergone a thorough trans- 
formation, the most exact of them, physics and chemistry, being 
changed most of all. Moreover, in this day of specialization there 
is no single voice that can presume to speak for science as a whole; 
and scientists, if they are candid, must admit that their method 
is properly applied only to what Fechner called “the outward per- 
ceptibility,”” and that therefore, if it does not discover the truths 
whereby men live, the existence of the soul and of God, it also does 
not logically exclude them. It properly is not concerned with 
“the inward perceptibility,” the way things appear to themselves; 
but this precisely is the reality we most surely and most directly 
observe when we observe ourselves, and surely it is a sort of mad- 
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I AM not troubled about the great scientists, who are quite capa- 
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ness to deny the reality of this observation simply because it is 
only in a privileged case, only within ourselves, that we are able to 
observe it. Rather we are bound to generalize from this unique per- 
sonal experience and to infer that other bodies like ourselves which 
can show us only their “outward perceptibility” have a different in- 
tuition of themselves and are in fact persons such as we are. 

It is not the great scientists that have unduly exalted the com- 
petence of science in general, and perhaps the little ones are not 
chiefly to blame for the false estimation of science which has gained 
currency. Perhaps much that is called scientific unbelief has only 
chosen a finer name for the common infidelity which really is not 
essentially doubt but insubordination. In intellectual circles it 
often has the ugly characteristics of “slave revolt.” 

All we can expect of scientists is intellectual honesty. That is a 
great deal to expect, and it is an expectation which is commonly 
realized. But not always. The story of the Darwinian theory is a 
sorry example of scientific pride and prejudice. That story being 
now finished can be told here, and it must be told in order to clear 
the air. 


















I 


As my life was nearly co-terminous with it, I can tell this story in 
terms of my own reactions. Such a story, if it is not in some meas- 
ure personal, will hardly be interesting. Of course I cannot boast 
that my birth was coincident with the publication of The Origin of 
Species. I became alive to the controversy in the eighties when I 
was a student in college. Then with the ardor of youth I took the 
side which appeared to be more liberal. And no wonder, for the 
aged President of Princeton College, the Rev. James McCosh, who 
was a philosopher totally ignorant of science, heartily supported the 
triumphant cause of evolution. On the other side of the town Dr. 
Benjamin Warfield, Professor in the Seminary, thundered against it. 
I of course felt no sympathy for his reactionary attitude, and perhaps 
might not have known what he had written, had not our intimate 
acquaintance given him opportunity to recite his arguments to me 
often. In later years, I sometimes suspected that he had said a 
mouth-full, and recently in reading his articles again I was not sur- 
prised to find that so long ago he did in fact advance the same general 
objections to the Darwinian theory which ultimately brought it into 
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discredit. But nothing succeeds like success, and in America Dar- 
winism was able to hold out for forty years more. 

I am told that I must expatiate more than I have done, and more 
than I like to do, upon the different meanings attached to the con- 
cept “evolution” because (as I am told), while everyone uses this 
word, few know how to discriminate between the very different 
senses in which it is employed. Evolution, in its etymological sense, 
is an unfolding or unrolling, as of a scroll, which brings to evidence 
a potential meaning or character. In this sense it is appropriately 
applied to the development of the plant from its seed, of the animal 
from its germ or egg or embryo (this is called ontogenetic develop- 
ment). Here we are obliged to conceive that, however great the 
complexity of the resulting organism, it existed potentially in the 
seed or the germ. When the word evolution is used for the develop- 
ment of different species of plants or animals from one or several sim- 
ple forms (phylogenetic development), the word itself and the anal- 
ogy of ontogenetic development suggest that the primitive form of 
life, however simple, must have had a potential capacity for develop- 
ment in many directions—not being canalized like the seed (by un- 
conscious memory or instinct or entelechy or what not) in one defi- 
nite direction. This is the sense in which evolution was conceived 
by Lamarck (a Frenchman), by Erasmus Darwin (a grandfather of 
Charles), and now by modern biologists. And I suppose that most 
people when they think of evolution conceive of it naturally in this 
way. 

The fact of such an evolution from one or a few primitive forms 
is now generally admitted; but even among scientists it was not 
commonly accepted as a fact until Charles Darwin’s great work on 
The Origin of Species obliged everyone to pay attention to the evi- 
dences for it, and commended it to popular favor by a theory (not 
the only theory suggested in that great work) which eliminated all 
unknown quantities—life and soul, together with the notion of any 
purpose (teleology), whether in nature or in God, reaching towards 
an end—and thus emptied out the baby with the bath. Darwinian 
orthodoxy had to insist rigidly upon the dogma that the whole proc- 
ess and all of the changes it assumes were accidental, and therefore 
had to exclude the very obvious notion held by earlier evolutionists 
that acquired characters could be inherited; for to admit this would 
encourage the view that life was striving teleologically and success- 
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fully to adapt its forms more and more adequately to the environ- 
ment. No, the slight changes assumed, if they are to be regarded as 
accidental, must occur in the germ plasma before birth, and the en- 
vironment is allowed to have only the effect of a filter or sieve which 
eliminates gradually the individuals which in “the struggle for ex- 
istence” are not so favorably formed (for offense or defense or flight 
or what not) as some of the chance varieties of the same species, 
which by mating (accidentally) with other privileged individuals 
produce a superior strain, and ultimately (by the accumulation of 
chance variations in an almost infinite succession) explain the emer- 
gence of a new species. This process is described as “natural selec- 
tion.” 

The Darwinian theory was very attractive by reason of its sim- 
plicity, and to many it was attractive also because it explained 
the marvelous complexity of living organisms and their apparent 
purposiveness on purely mechanical principles, without attributing 
to life or soul the fundamental importance which has prompted men 
to entertain (at least provisionally) a dualistic philosophy of the uni- 
verse. Thus, while God was not expressly denied, he was rendered 
superfluous; he was no longer a necessary hypothesis. This theory 
fell, not before the protest of the theologians, but because it failed to 
explain the observed facts; it was just too simple to fit the case, and 
the elaborations suggested by neo-Darwinism to prop the falling 
structure did not suffice to keep it on its feet. Modern theories of 
evolution agree with it only in so far as they trace the origin of spe- 
cies, including man, to one or a few simple forms—but without dis- 
carding purpose (teleology), and without eliminating wonder and 
admiration before the spectacle of life in its innumerable forms, in 
its marvelous adaptations, and in the many aspects of beauty which 
it presents. This makes all the difference in the world—even if it 
does not suffice to make the theory of evolution acceptable to a crea- 
ture so proud as man is. 

Now that this theory is universally discarded it seems plain enough 
that it ought in the first instance to have been announced as a theory, 
not as an established fact. Darwinism, even as a tentative theory, 
could not but be profoundly disquieting to Christian believers, not 
chiefly because it discredits the mythical account of creation in the 
first chapters of Genesis, but because—and this was its unique value 
in the eyes of unbelievers—by explaining how everything came about 
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by chance it made the notion of God as Creator and Sustainer of the 
world completely superfluous. It must be clearly understood that I 
am speaking here, not of the notion of biological evolution in gen- 
eral, but of the distinctive tenet of Darwinism, that all the innumer- 
able forms in which life now expresses itself came about by means of 
slight accidental variations which under the influence of ‘natural 
selection’”’ resulted in “the survival of the fittest.” 

This theory, as we see it now, makes intolerable demands upon 
our credulity. It is amazing, but also as it seems now, very disquiet- 
ing, that not only the great public but great scientists were credulous 
enough to soar triumphantly over the prodigious difficulties pro- 
posed to the imagination. When they were told that chance had 
had millions and millions of years to produce this marvelous world, 
this almost infinite complexity of organic forms which naturally 
arouse a sense of purposiveness and beauty, the people assented be- 
cause they were stunned and bewildered by the mention of such in- 
conceivable lapses of time. They are not yet weary of believing so 
many impossible things. And even among scientists the Darwinian 
theory had an extraordinarily long life, especially in England and 
America—in England because this was an English invention, and in 
America because we are a very conservative people. This biological 
theory has been widely accepted an an explanation of the universe. 
Other poets besides Tennyson have put it into verse, and many phi- 
losophers besides Herbert Spencer have applied it broadly to account 
for evolution, and, therefore, every proof which attests the fact of 
development is supposed to substantiate the Darwinian theory. 
And yet even in England this theory was hotly combatted from the 
very first, not only by the clergy but by men of science, and the argu- 
ments then adduced are precisely those which ultimately accounted 
for its downfall. St. George Mivart, an eminent biologist, registered 
his objections so early that Darwin could take account of them in the 
second edition of The Origin of Species. Mivart attacked the the- 
ory more systematically in his book On Genesis of Species (1871), 
but Huxley adroitly disposed of that by calling attention to the fact 
that Mivart was a Roman Catholic! By parity of reasoning very 
high value ought to be ascribed to A Candid Examination of Re- 
ligion which George Romanes (one of the first biologists to criticize 
Darwinism) wrote shortly before his death when he had become a 
Christian, seeing that twenty years earlier, when he wrote A Candid 
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Examination of Theism, he was frankly an atheist. One might sup- 
pose that Samuel Butler, as a literary man and a novelist, would have 
had better luck in his effort to influence public opinion by his in- 
sistent attacks upon the Darwinian theory.* But no, in spite of his 
acumen and all the evidence that he was thoroughly acquainted with 
the subject, he could be ignored because he was not a professional 
scientist. It is evident now that the triumph of the Darwinian cause 
in England was due principally to the extraordinary talent of 
Thomas Huxley as a disputant and as a preacher. He was able even 
to win over many of the clergy to the comfortable position of “ag- 
nosticism” which he offered them. But evidently the people were 
in a mood to be converted by this preacher. The Victorian Age 
seems to have felt a hankering after the simplification of thought 
offered by the mechanistic monism which Herbert Spencer and John 
Fiske contrived to apply to all history and to all the phenomena of 
life. 


II 


On the continent of Europe the Darwinian theory made no such 
profound impression. In Germany indeed it had for awhile an 
immense popularity owing to Haeckel’s thorough-going champion- 
ship of the doctrine in a frankly atheistic interest. But among sci- 
entists Weismann’s variant theory pointed rather towards the evolu- 
tionary theory of Lamarck which had hitherto been neglected. In 
France and in Italy it had no welcome, and as I was living for twenty- 
seven years on the Continent I was relatively free from subjection to 
a dogma which here at home rested upon us with a crushing weight. 
Therefore, though I read every important book dealing with this 
subject in English, and indeed had to buy these books, I read them 
with critical amazement, being accustomed to read, in French and 
Italian, works which made such a different impression. I was then 
reading with avidity Fabre’s patient and entrancing study of the in- 
stinctive habits of insects,” in which again and again he called atten- 
tion to facts which refuted the Darwinian hypothesis. Fabre had 


1 Life and Habit, 1877; Evolution Old and New, 1879; Unconscious Memory, 1880; Luck 
or Cunning, 1886. 

2 The ten volumes of Souvenirs Entomologiques (1878-1910) by J. H. Fabre. Also “pages 
chosen” from them: “Les Ravageurs; Les Auxiliaires; La Vie des Insectes; Les Merveilles de 
UInstinct.” It is significant that when Fabre’s works were translated into English between 
1913 and 1919—admirably translated and appropriately rearranged—all remarks hostile to 
Darwinism were omitted. They were simply referred to in the Preface as “philosophical ob- 
servations” which would have no interest for the reader. 
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the intention of publishing all these observations in one volume as a 
refutation of Darwinism, and although on account of the infirmities 
of age he did not carry out this purpose, his discoveries were ex- 
ploited to good effect by Henri Bergson in his Evolution Creatrice. 
Another “Henry” who engaged my attention was Enrico Marconi,* 
who advanced the bold hypothesis that the ape is descended from 
man, or rather from the human line of progress, by a miserable and 
culpable fall, and actually succeeded in making this more plausible 
than the doctrine that man ascended from the ape or from an ape- 
like ancestor. 

I believe that on the continent of Europe since some time before 
the First World War, there has been no scientist of repute who has 
espoused the Darwinian theory. Oswald Spengler said of this the- 
ory that future generations will look back upon it as one of the most 
pitiable delusions which ever gained sway over the human mind. 
That is an extreme statement, but it passed unchallenged. 

In England and America things remained for a while pretty much 
as they were although there was talk about neo-Darwinism, which 
indicated that in biological circles the theory was held with more 
diffidence than the public supposed; and in 1908 Dr. J. Bell Petti- 
grew, one of the most distinguished of British evolutionists, pub- 
lished in three big quarto volumes a refutation of Darwinism en- 
titled Design in Nature. When Hans Driesch, the most eminent 
biologist in Germany, came to Aberdeen to give the Gifford Lectures 
in 1907-1908 he must have let in a little light, but his views, sum- 
marized by the word entelechy, were very hostilely criticized because 
they were anti-Darwinian. The biologists were beginning to waver, 
but in other fields the consequences of the Darwinian theory were 
carried out rigidly. This tendency reached its reductio ad ab- 
surdum in the “Behaviorism” which Watson for a while made popu- 
lar. Yet in spite of this deterrent example the tendency to ignore 
the psyche still prevails in psychology, and Professor McDougall, 
one of the most eminent psychologists, had to endure a good deal of 
opprobrium because he denounced it openly—so openly that he de- 
scribed one of his books, Body and Mind, as “‘a defense of animism.” 
Even the “deeper psychology” of Freud, Jung, and Adler was not 


8 Histoire de V’involution naturelle, Paris and Lugano, 1915. This book by an Italian was 
published in French to insure it a wider currency—which it did not attain, although it richly 
deserved it and was promptly signalized for its merit by one of the foremost English evolu- 
tionists. 
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bold enough to maintain in the face of so much opposition that there 
is such a thing as soul. It is very ironical that in the lower biological 
field ‘‘behavior” is understood to imply an agent which behaves—as 
in Professor Jennings’ Behavior of Lower Organisms (1906) and Al- 
fred Binet’s Psychic Life of Micro-Organisms (1897). Das Seelen- 
leben der Fische is the title of a book by Karl Jarmer which was pub- 
lished in 1918. He aptly describes it as mystische Schau. And all 
of these authors were really studying psychology. Henri Fabre’s 
prodigious work might be described as a study of the psychology of 
insects, and Fechner’s Soul Life of Plants was also psychology. 
When he published it in 1848 it was derided by scientists, especially 
by Professor Schleiden, who deservedly ranked high among bot- 
anists because of his discovery of the cell. It was suggested that the 
book was written only to please the sensibility of cultivated ladies. 
Fechner by his reply, a book of considerable size and satirical humor 
entitled, Professor Schleiden and the Moon, won the admiration of 
his opponent. But if in his own day a book on the psychology of 
plants was thought a bit queer, it was regarded early in the twentieth 
century as the most natural thing in the world. R. H. Francé, one 
of the most eminent of German botanists, published a smaller book 
entitled The Soul of the Plant. It refers expressly to Fechner’s work 
and aims to illustrate it by more recent discoveries. How seriously 
the psychology of the plant was conceived by Francé is evident from 
his concluding words: “I have a presentiment that the study of na- 
ture and psychology will in some future time make the most beauti- 
ful discoveries in a place where no one had expected it—in the field 
of plant life.” 

Francé’s little book, Die Seele der Pflanze, bears no date, but it is 
later than his Pflanzenpsychologie als Arbeitshypothese der Pflanzen- 
physiologie, 1909. Francé is the author of eight immense volumes 
entitled Das Leben der Pflanzen (The Life of Plants—in which the 
word Life is strongly emphasized), published between 1906 and 
1913. I got these books in order to seek for new discoveries which 
would illustrate Fechner’s theme. I read them with ardor, because 
they really do describe the life of plants, and I wondered until I 
reached the third volume that nothing was said about Fechner. 
There I came across the remark that “the discerning reader will rec- 
ognize that I am only saying in big books what Fechner said in his 
little book called Nanna.” 
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In arguing for the soul life of plants Fechner in his day had to 
meet the objection that plants have no nerves and therefore can have 
no sensibility. He met it adroitly by observing that music is not 
produced only by stringed instruments but also by hollow tubes, by 
solid blocks, and by drums. Today no one will object that plants 
have no nerves; and, nerves or no nerves, it is indisputable that 
plants possess sensibility, some of them a keen sensibility, even 
though we may have to think of it as sensibility without conscious- 
ness. This fact has been put beyond question by the researches of 
Sir Jagdis Chunder Bose in plant response, irritability in plants, and 
life movements in plants. 

Sir Jagdis Chunder Bose, M.A., Dr.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., C.S.L, 
C.I.E., Professor Emeritus of Presidency College, Director of Bose 
Research Institute, Calcutta (to give a deceased Hindu scholar his 
full title), wrote the following important works: Response in the Liv- 
ing and Non-Living, 1902; Plant Response, 1906; Comparative 
Electro-Physiology, 1907; Researches in the Irritability of Plants, 
1912; Life Movements in Plants, four volumes, 1918-21; The Ascent 
of Sap, 1922. I have the impression that these important works 
have not been duly appreciated in America, though incidentally they 
led to the discovery of the metals most suited for telephone receivers 
and transmitters. I read these thousands of pages with passionate 
interest, notwithstanding that Bose’s dry accounts of his experiments 
were written as dispassionately as any scientist could wish. Being 
first of all a physicist, he began with a study of response in the non- 
living, which had astonishing results. I may remark by the way that 
it is a great advantage to a botanist to begin as a physicist; for botany, 
biology, physiology, zoology, psychology, etc., are not exact sciences 
in the strictest sense and do not of themselves provide sufficient disci- 
pline in careful ratiocination. Except for the consideration that 
Bose was a Hindu, there is nothing in his books to indicate what was 
the personal interest which prompted him to such laborious labor. 
It might have been an interest to prove that plants are no more alive 
than iron. When I visited the Institute in Calcutta the Hindu mot- 
tos on the wall made it plain to me at once that he was interested in 
detecting the phenomena of life in all spheres. Indeed this was 
made plain enough by a quotation from the Rig Veda which follows 
the title page of his first book: “The real is one: wise men call it 
variously.”” So Bose too was a monist! I confess that this monism 
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of his is far more congenial to me than that which denies the reality 
of life. I am a dualist only because I see no prospect of explaining 
how life and matter can be the same thing. “Wise men” must call 
them by different names until they are proved to be the same. 

Nothing that was ever affirmed by a philosophy seems to me more 
topsy-turvy than the Cartesian postulate, “I think, therefore I am.” 
For the absolute prius is the experience that J am. Can we say of 
a stone that it is not because it does not think? I have no doubt that 
the stone is, even though it does not think or feel. I am as sure of 
that as of the fact that the plant is, which feels but surely does not 
think; or that my brother is, who certainly thinks as well as feels. 
But such convictions I reach indirectly, by thinking about these 
things. I think, therefore, they are. Solipsism may be absurd, but 
it is not so absurd as materialism. 

Bose’s work, though it is the most important of the sort, is very far 
from being unique. In 1909 when Palozow published his Unter- 
suchungen tiber Reizerscheinung bei Pflanzen he was unacquainted 
with Bose but cited 48 scientists, all but 16 of them Germans, who up 
to that time had experimented in this field, either with the same in- 
terest as Bose, or with an opposite interest, or (more scientifically?) 
with no interest at all. 


Ill 


But to return to the specific doctrine of evolution which occa- 
sioned the widespread aberrations we have been dealing with. In 
England and America the Darwinian theory of evolution encoun- 
tered its grand climacteric rather late, in the early twenties of this 
century, seventy years after the first publication of the Origin of 
Species—and it did not survive it. I say expressly “in America’’ be- 
cause, though the actors were chiefly British, the last scene was en- 
acted in this country. It is humiliating to remember that so short 
a while ago we in America were not yet intellectually mature. Some 
of the greatest minds in Britain took part in this last phase of the con- 
troversy, but unfortunately they did not speak clearly enough to ap- 
prise the public of the substantial change scientific opinion had al- 
ready undergone. To the public the word “evolution” meant sim- 
ply Darwinism. But Bergson’s notion of “creative evolution” had 
long before become familiar to the English-speaking world. Bou- 
troux’s work on The Contingency of the Laws of Nature, written in 
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1874, was translated into English in 1920. At about this time (1922) 
Lloyd Morgan published his Emergent Evolution. English thought 
could not remain forever segregated from the thought of the Conti- 
nent. Very significant of the trend of opinion are two symposia 
which were published in England at about this time. The first, 
which was published in 1918, reported two discussions staged by the 
Aristotelian Society, and was entitled, not very felicitously, Life and 
Finite Individuality. The second, published in 1926, was entitled 
Science, Religion and Reality. The scientists and philosophers who 
took part in one or the other included such men as J. S. Haldane, 
D’Arcy Thompson, Bosanquet, Pringle-Pattison, Arthur Eddington, 
John Oman, Clement Webb, Dean Inge, and Professor Aliotta of 
the University of Naples. It is natural perhaps that Aliotta, being 
an Italian, was the most outspoken in his opposition to the residual 
deposits of the Darwinian creed which had long ago been discarded 
on the Continent. But Professor Haldane, the most eminent physi- 
ologist in England, had always been emphatic in affirming, as he did 
here, that in science “our ordinary working conceptions of what we 
regard as physical, biological and psychological phenomena are not 
only different but irreducible to one another.” ‘This touches the es- 
sential point in the dispute for it calls a halt to the monistic inter- 
pretation of nature. Professor D’Arcy Thompson, who was the 
first to reply to Professor Haldane, was naturally reluctant to jettison 
a theory he had himself done much to support; but while he insists 
that physics and biology may in the end turn out to be one science, 
he draws a sharp line between physics and psychology and concludes 
his paper with the following statement: 


“But last, and last of all, let me repeat again that in the concepts of 
matter and energy, whether quantitative or qualitative the Whole is 
not enshrined, and that mechanism is but one aspect of the world. 
These are the proper categories of objective science, but they are no 
more; the physicist is, ipse facto, a mechanist, but he is not by impli- 
cation a materialist; nor is the biologist of necessity a materialist, 
even though he may study nothing but mechanism in the material 
fabric and the bodily activities of the organism. 

“It is not merely that in dust we had our first beginnings and that 
to dust we shall at last return. Our bodies are dust all the while, as 
is the grass that withers and the flower that fades; and the laws by 
which our bodies are governed are the laws by which earth and dust 
are ruled. ‘To this same purport the greatest of the Schoolmen, the 
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Angelic Doctor, spoke (in words which I set in the forefront of my 
book), telling us across seven hundred years, that, inasmuch as the 
material and corporeal forms of the body non excedant virtutem et 
ordinem et facultatem principiorum agentium in natura, nulla vide- 
tur necessitas eorum originem in principia reducere altiora. And so 
also a greater than he spoke, saying, Earth to earth, and dust to dust. 
But there is a something which is not dust at all, though as in all 
things else it is found therein; something that is the Order of the 
Cosmos and the Beauty of the world; that lives in all things living, 
and dwells in the mind and soul of man; something not fulfilled in 
physics, which vivifies the dust and makes the dry bones live. You 
may call it what you please, but it is always the same. You may call 
it Entelechy, you may call it the Harmony of the World; you may 
call it the élan vital, you may call it the Breath of Life. Or, you may 
call it, as it is called in the Story-book of Creation, and in the hearts 
of men,—you may call it the Spirit of God.” * 


A few years later, in 1926, the notion of wholeness was emphasized 
by General Smuts in a book entitled Holism and Evolution. He ar- 
gued that the evident wholeness of the finite organism implies an 
individual soul, but strangely enough he balked at acknowledging 
that the All is a Whole—and so the individual organism is left unex- 
plained and unsupported, and therefore ephemeral. 


IV 


On the American stage the last act of the Darwinian drama began 
equivocally, with only one frank statement to relieve the obscurity, 
and ended in a pitiable farce. The unity of time was perfectly pre- 
served, for it all happened in the year 1925. That year, J. Arthur 
Thompson, Professor of Natural History in Aberdeen, author of 
The System of Animate Nature, the Gifford Lectures for 1915-1916, 
came to America in order to deliver at Yale a course of lectures Con- 
cerning Evolution, which were published the same year. Professor 
Thompson was so clearly the outstanding champion of evolution 
that he had already been invited twice to lecture in America. The 
first time was at Lake Forest University in 1907, and the book which 
he published in that year was entitled The Bible of Nature. That 
was Darwinism pure and simple. In 1924 he lectured on “Science 
and Religion” at Union Theological Seminary, New York, the book 
being published the following year. By that time “science” had 


4See his Mechanism, Life and Personality, 1918. Also, on the same theme, but by an 
eminent astronomer, Henry Norris Russell, Faith and Freedom, 1927. 
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been a good deal changed, and the lecturer was perhaps justified in 
admonishing the seminary students that “the so-called conflict 
should cease’’—but unfortunately he did not make it plain to them 
that the scientific theory had been so much modified that it was no 
longer a threat to religion. Even in the Yale lectures of the follow- 
ing year only the discerning could see that when the lecturer spoke 
appreciatively of ‘emergent’ and “‘creative” evolution he no longer 
held the Darwinian theory, to which these words represent damna- 
ble heresies, inasmuch as they depict evolution, not as an explana- 
tion of the universe, but as a fact which itself requires explanation, 
whether it be entelechy or an élan vital. That same year Professor 
Louis More delivered the Vanuxem Lectures at Princeton on The 
Dogma of Evolution, in which he gave definite notice that Darwin- 
ism was defunct, that after resisting for so many years all external at- 
tacks it had succumbed to its inherent inconsistencies which biolo- 
gists had gradually been compelled to admit. This was the first 
public notice of the demise of Darwinism. The death notice ought 
to have been written, and written long before this, by a biologist as 
the nearest kin; but because no biologist, zoologist, or paleontologist 
would announce even in the most euphuistic terms that Darwinism 
had “passed,’’ Professor More, who was a physicist, had to write the 
obituary—and he did it in very plain words. The news was not wel- 
comed—even by the godly. For in academic circles it is not good 
form to speak ill of Darwinism; not for the chivalric consideration 
that it is mean to hit a man when he is down, but out of considera- 
tion for the repute of Science, lest the public should find out that 
about such an important matter scientists have for several genera- 
tions been deceived and have been deceivers. 

One unfortunate result of this hush-hush policy was the lament- 
able farce which was staged this same year in the village store at 
Dayton, Tennessee, where a young teacher named Scopes was tried 
under a recent state law and deprived of his job because he had 
taught the Darwinian theory of evolution out of a text-book which 
perhaps was the only available text-book to be found in America. 
The great misfortune was that the eyes and ears of our whole country 
were directed towards that little town in the Bible Belt, where the 
greatest advocates in the land appeared on either side: William Jen- 
nings Bryan, who stood up for God; and Clarence Darrow, who took 
the other side—both great men appearing in their shirt sleeves on 
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account of the sweltering heat. Many great journalists were there 
to report to the country this battle between what they represented as 
the obscurantism of Bryan and the modern scientific attitude of Dar- 
row. ‘The irony of it was that Bryan unwittingly was on the side of 
the most up-to-date science. The thing ended on a tragic note, for 
the Peerless Leader died as a consequence of this his last battle. But 
for the rest it was pure comedy in which our whole nation played a 
ridiculous part. I suppose that at that time no orthodox Darwinian 
could have obtained a place as a teacher of natural science in any 
reputable American university. At all events, such was the case 
when I returned to America five years later. And yet even at the 
date when I am now writing, about twenty years after the trial at 
Dayton, the public has not been told that the bugaboo of Darwinism 
has been laid. 





OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST 


By JOHN MACKINTOSH SHAW 


NE of the most insistent needs of the present in the Christian 
() Church is the simplification and revivification of Christian 
preaching and teaching. This must be done both by recov- 
ering the properly religious convictions which, back of traditional 
theological or doctrinal forms of expression, form the heart and es- 
sential substance of the Christian Gospel and by stating these in such 
a way as to make them meaningful and relevant to the living thought 
of today. To help in so doing is the aim of this article in which we 
take as the basis of our consideration the apostolic words in which 
the essence of our historic Christian faith in regard to Jesus Christ 
is most simply and comprehensively summed up and expressed: 
“Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


I 


Jesus Christ. That Jesus, a certain Jesus or Joshua known as 
Jesus of Nazareth, a genuine historical figure appearing at a particu- 
lar time in human history, whose birth is dated in the Gospel rec- 
ords as “in the days of Herod the king”’ (Mt. 2: 1), “when Quirinius 
was governor of Syria’’ (Lk. 2: 2),—that this Jesus was “the Christ” 
or “Anointed One”’ (6 Xpiorés), the promised Messiah and fulfiller 
of Jewish hopes and aspirations, was the primary element in the 
Christian Gospel proclaimed by the Apostles, and through them the 
primary article, as we may call it, in the Church’s creed or confession 
of faith. In and by itself this was already a mighty and momentous 
declaration or proclamation («xnpvyua), a real evangel or message of 
good news from God to men, to the Jews first and through them to 
the world—this, that this Jesus was the Christ and the Christ was 
this Jesus. 

Of the early life of this Jesus of Nazareth little is recorded in the 
Gospels. In addition to the fact that he was born and brought up 
in a humble home, the home of a village carpenter, and so known 
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as ‘the carpenter's son” (Mt. 13: 55), as the eldest son of the family 
followed the trade of his father and so is himself spoken of as “the 
carpenter” (Mk. 6: 3), all we know is practically summed up in the 
comprehensive statement of Luke 2: 52, that “he grew [or continued 
to grow, the verb is in the imperfect tense xpoéxorrev] in wisdom and 
in stature and in favor with God and man.” As we would put it 
today, he underwent a true human fourfold development, physical, 
intellectual, social, and religious. When he came to be about thirty 
years of age, under the constraint of what he felt to be an inner Di- 
vine compulsion or “vocation,” he left his village seclusion and car- 
penter home and trade, and entered on a more public career, going 
up and down his native land teaching and healing and helping his 
fellow men and womén, and at last paying for his loyalty to what he 
believed was the call of God and of duty by dying a cruel and shame- 
ful death on a cross or gibbet. 

The first impression that he made on his fellow countrymen was 
that he was a wonderful moral and religious teacher, with a new mes- 
sage from God and about God to his fellow men which he believed 
to be essential to the well-being of all mankind. About his teaching 
there was apparently a great charm or grace. Men “marvelled,”’ we 
read, “‘at the words of grace [or charm, x4ptros] that came from his 
lips” (Lk. 4: 22), a characterization referring probably both to the 
matter and the manner of his teaching. And not only a great charm 
or grace but a new note of authority, an authority born of passionate 
conviction and inner certainty based on an intimate, personal, first- 
hand experience of fellowship with God. “He taught as one having 
authority and not as the scribes” (Mk. 1: 22). But he was not only 
a wonderful teacher, his was also a wonderful life. He not only 
taught men about God and his love, the love of a holy God and Fa- 
ther which flows out and down even to those most unworthy of it, 
“the least and the lowest and the lost” and so described in the New 
Testament as ‘grace,’ he embodied, he incarnated, his teaching in 
his own life. He lived out what he taught. His own life was the 
perfect embodiment and illustration of his message about God and 
God's gracious love to men. ‘He pleased not himself” (Rom. 15: 3). 
“He went about doing good” (Acts 10: 38). “Full of grace and 
truth” (Jn. 1: 14). In such terms the New Testament writers give 
a shorthand description of his whole life and conduct among men. 
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“And so the Word had breath, and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds; 
In loveliness of perfect deeds 
More strong than all poetic thought.” 


So that, teaching and life combined, those who were closest to him 
and had most opportunity of hearing him and observing his life and 
character began to feel that this man of Nazareth might be the “Mes- 
siah,” the Christ, the promised one of Israel’s history, who would 
deliver men from bondage and bring in “the Kingdom” or Reign of 
God. 

That Jesus himself was conscious of his Messiahship or Messianic 
vocation—this is now generally recognized by sound New Testament 
scholarship. The most recent New Testament historical criticism, 
what is called not very happily ‘Form Criticism,” has provided fresh 
vindication of the trustworthiness of the Gospel records in this mat- 
ter, corroborating the statement of Adolf Deissmann that “to doubt 
that Jesus possessed Messianic consciousness is only possible when 
one treats the sources with violence” (The Religion of Jesus and the 
Faith of Paul, p. 136). He did not indeed encourage the use of the 
title “Messiah”’ as applied to himself. So far from that, according 
to the records, he actually discouraged it, and chose another title to 
designate his function or vocation as the fulfiller of God’s purposes 
and the bringer-in of the Kingdom of God—not the title “Messiah” 
which in its popular usage had a predominantly secular and political 
association, and the use of which by himself would inevitably have 
the effect of fanning into flame political passions which would have 
made men deaf to his new message, but rather the title “Son of 
Man,” a title which apparently was Jesus’ favorite self-designation 
and as applied to Jesus by himself alone in his lifetime is found in 
the Synoptics no less than sixty-nine times. The origin of this title 
as applied by Jesus to himself has been a vexed question among 
scholars. Most agree in finding its proximate source in the refer- 
ence in the apocalyptic prophetic reference in Dan. 7: 13 f to “one 
like unto ason of man.” But whatever its origin, the significance of 
the title for Jesus himself and the content with which he filled the 
title are best realized by observing that the passages in the Gospels 
in which Jesus is recorded as applying the title to himself fall into 
two great groups or classes. One group, of which Mt. 8: 20 and 
Mk. 10: 45 may be taken as typical, refers to his life of lowly service 
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and sacrifice on earth culminating in his death; the other, of which 
Mt. 25: 31 and Mk. 14: 62 may be taken as typical, refers to his re- 
turn in final glory. The two ideas emphasized, that is to say, are 
first earthly humiliation (even to rejection and death), and second 
final exaltation and glory. And it is just in the combination of these 
two ideas, exaltation through humiliation or sovereignty through 
service, that we have what is original and unique in Jesus’ use of the 
title Son of Man to designate his own conception of his Messiahship. 
It was through humiliation and self-sacrificing service that he indi- 
cated and taught that he was to fulfill God’s purpose through him 
and pass to his Kingdom and glory. And as he steadfastly empha- 
sized this, men came to be offended and disappointed in him, for “‘a 
suffering Messiah” to them was a very contradiction in terms, and 
they ultimately rejected him and delivered him to a death of cruel 
and degrading shame. 

It was the resurrection, that great declaratory act of God in which 
he whose love Jesus had declared and claimed to reveal had raised 
Jesus from death and the grave, that vindicated him and his claims 
and showed that after all, the cross notwithstanding, Jesus was in 
very truth as he claimed the Messiah, the promised One of God, 
through whom his holy and loving purposes for the world were to be 
fulfilled. So through the resurrection—and through the resurrec- 
tion not merely as a fact of past history but also as a fact with con- 
tinuing power in the present through the working of the Holy Spirit 
(see e.g. Acts 2: 33)—and the Divine revealing and transforming light 
thrown back thereby on the suffering life and death of Jesus, his fol- 
lowers came to declare, with a certainty born not of their own con- 
ceiving or thinking but of God’s mighty acting, that “this same Je- 
sus’’ who was crucified was indeed the Christ, the Messiah, and with 
this as the primal element in their new Gospel went forth to chal- 
lenge their accusers and persecutors, and to found the Christian 
Church. Men’s rejected was God’s accepted; so Peter repeatedly 
declared in his early Christian preaching and teaching as recorded in 
the early chapters of the Acts. And subsequent apostolic preaching 
and teaching—especially that of Paul, in whose writings the Messi- 
anic title first becomes part of the personal name of Jesus (’Ingods 
Xpiorbs),—thus emphasizing that the exalted Christ who is the object 
of faith and worship is one with the historical Jesus—only reaffirmed 
and developed this initial certainty, supporting and corroborating it 
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with fuller evidence of Jesus’ resurrection and _ post-resurrection 
activity. 


II 


This Jesus of Nazareth was not only the Christ, he was also Lord. 
Not only the Christship or Messiahship of Jesus but his Lordship, 
his unique Divine sonship, was established for the Apostles and early 
followers of Jesus through his resurrection and became part of the 
apostolic Christian evangel. ‘God hath made him Lord as well as 
Christ” (Kipiov xal Xpiorév), says Peter in his early apostolic preach- 
ing (Acts 2: 36, cf. 9: 22). And Paul already in his earliest extant 
letter, I Thessalonians, applies this title ““Lord’’ (Kipws) to Jesus 
more than twenty times. 

Much discussion has taken place as to the source or origin of the 
application of the term “Lord” (Kipws) to the risen Jesus, espe- 
cially in Paul’s letters. Some scholars, notably Bousset in his Kyrios 
Christos, trace Paul’s use of the term to Hellenistic sources and 
claim that the ascription of Lordship to Jesus by Paul is to be ex- 
plained by the use of the term in the Graeco-Roman mystery-cults 
of the day, with their “myths” or pictorial representations of re- 
deemer gods, demi-gods or semi-gods, who died and rose again. So 
Paul’s use of the term is represented as resulting from the transfer- 
ence of the Christian Gospel in his hands from its native Jewish to 
a Hellenistic environment and atmosphere in Antioch. But accord- 
ing to the records, as we have already seen, it was not at Antioch in 
a Hellenistic or Graeco-Roman environment, but in Jerusalem that 
the Lordship of Christ was first preached, and preached not first to 
Gentiles but to Jews, and not merely to Jews but by Jews of whom 
Peter was chief, who, monotheists though they were by tradition, 
were yet compelled by the fact of the Resurrection and the experi- 
ence of the working of the risen Christ to assign to their Master a 
place of unique Lordship on the very side of God over against men. 
We are not indeed justified in arguing simply from the use of the 
term Kipws by Peter as applied to Jesus to his belief in his unique 
Divinity. ‘The Jews seem to have applied the term to their Messiah 
without thereby pronouncing him to be uniquely Divine (e.g. Mark 
12: 36 f). It may have been little more than a term of dignity or 
respect (e.g. Jn. 13: 13 f). But what has to be noted about the ap- 
plication of the term Ktpws to Jesus by Peter already in his early 
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speeches as recorded in the Acts is that not only is the term applied 
to the risen exalted Jesus—the same term as is used of Jehovah in the 
Greek translation of the Old Testament—but that he did not hesi- 
tate to ascribe to this Jesus, to whom he applied the term, attributes 
and functions which the great prophets of the Jewish nation had as- 
sociated with Jehovah alone, thus defining his Lordship as implying 
unique and essential Divinity. For example, Jesus as “Lord” is af- 
firmed to be “the giver of the Holy Ghost” (Acts 2: 33); the pioneer 
and inaugurator of a new era of life (3: 15); prayer is freely offered 
to him (1: 24; 7: 59); and his “‘name,” i.e. he himself as revealed and 
known, is proclaimed to be the only medium of salvation (2: 38; 3: 
16; 4: 12; 10: 43). Further he is spoken of as Judge of the living 
and the dead and thus sovereign “Lord of all” (10: 36)—all attributes 
and functions which are represented in the Old Testament as per- 
taining to Jehovah alone. So that already in Peter’s speeches or 
sermons in this earliest apostolic witness, Jesus is quite definitely 
placed on the side of God as over against men, the theme of the 
Gospel and the object of faith and worship. 

What Paul did was to expand and deepen this Gospel of the Lord- 
ship and unique Divine Sonship of Jesus first preached by Peter and 
the earlier Apostles, and as a true missionary to the Gentiles to re- 
late it not only to Jewish but to Gentile Graeco-Roman beliefs and 
aspirations, thus showing its wider applicability and significance. 
The Lordship of Jesus Christ was a Lordship, Paul represented, not 
only over the individual but over the Church, and not only over the 
individual and the Church but over all things for the sake of the 
Church (e.g. Eph. 1: 20-22). It was a Lordship the affirmation of 
which, however it might have been determined in its particular form 
of presentation by accommodation to his Graeco-Roman environ- 
ment, had its rootage as with Peter and the earlier Apostles in his 
experience of the saving and transforming power of the crucified but 
risen, exalted Jesus, leading him to speak of him as the Lord of life, 
a life-giving Spirit (IIve}ua fworowdy, I Cor. 15: 45), whereby he be- 
came the head of a new humanity, the “second Adam.” The attain- 
ment of such a Lordship over men and over the Church and over all 
things for the Church, Paul represents as the main aim and end of 
Jesus’ life and death on earth. “To this end,” he says in Romans 
14: 9, “Christ died and rose again that he might be Lord of both 
dead and living.” Such a life of exaltation and lordship indeed 
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Paul represents as the issue and reward of his life of self-humiliation 
and sacrifice on earth, e.g. Phil. 2: 9-11: “He humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. Where- 
fore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which 
is above every name [the name of Lord]; that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things on earth, and 
things under the earth, and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” It was a Lord- 
ship of such cosmic significance as involved for Paul in the very na- 
ture of the case predication of his unique Divine Sonship, “His only 
son,” “His only-begotten son,” “eternal,” pre-existent, év popgp Geoi 
(Phil. 2: 6) ie. in the form of being appropriate to the Divine—a 
Sonship ‘‘declared’’ (épieGeis, marked out and openly manifested), 
“with power through the resurrection” (Rom. 1: 4). It was not 
through the resurrection, Paul means, that Jesus became for the 
first time Son of God; his was not a gewordene Gottheit, as some 
German scholars used to say. The increased glory which Jesus is 
represented as attaining through the resurrection is a glory pertain- 
ing to his acknowledged dignity or status, not to his essential nature 
or personality. For his was a Divine sonship which was really an- 
terior to his human history, so that his presence in human life and 
history is represented as a veritable Incarnation. He came not out 
of humanity but info it, and came into it in such a way as involved 
an act of unfathomable self-abnegation or self-renunciation, a xéywots 
or emptying (éavrév éxévwoev, Phil. 2: 7), which goes out beyond our 
human comprehending, because we have no real analogy to it in hu- 
man experience. To understand it we would need to be God him- 
self or Christ himself. 


III 


Not only was this Jesus of Nazareth “Christ” and “Lord”; he was 
also Saviour. “Him hath God exalted to his right hand to be... . 
Saviour” (Acts 5: 31). ‘‘Neither is there salvation in any other, for 
there is none other name under heaven given among men, whereby 
we must be saved” (Acts 4: 12). So declared Peter in his early apos- 
tolic witness in Jerusalem. And in like manner Paul declared in 
the synagogue of Antioch in Pisidia: ‘Of the seed of David hath God 
according to promise brought to Israel a Saviour, Jesus’’ (Acts 13: 


23). 
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“Saviour” or “Deliverer’” (Zwrfp). Jesus himself is represented 
in the Gospel records as describing his mission to Israel and to the 
world. There is indeed in Jesus’ own recorded teaching far less 
explicit and definite reference to this matter than we might have ex- 
pected and certainly could have wished. But if, as E. F. Scott points 
out in his work entitled The Gospel and Its Tributaries, p. 63, Je- 
sus’ “‘primary aim was not to instruct or to enlighten, but to do some- 
thing which would make the Kingdom possible,” and if that some- 
thing was done above all by his death and resurrection, then it is 
natural that a definite explicit account of what was done could not 
be given until the death and resurrection had occurred. As Dr. 
Dale of Birmingham put this truth very aptly and succinctly long 
ago, “Jesus came not so much to preach the Gospel as that there 
might be a Gospel to preach.” But with all this, there are on rec- 
ord one or two definite sayings of Jesus which are as a window 
through which we see the saving significance of his work for men. 
Let us consider two sayings in particular, both recorded in the 
Synoptics, and both acknowledged by most scholars to be genuine, 
authentic sayings of our Lord. The first is the saying which ap- 
pears identically in Mark 10: 45 and Matt. 20: 28 as spoken by 
Jesus at the Last Supper: ““The Son of Man came not to be min- 
istered unto but to minister and to give his life a ransom (Avrpov) 
for many.” ‘The second, spoken at the institution of the Eucharist, 
which also occurs identically in these same two Gospels, is this: “This 
[cup] is [means] my covenant-blood which is shed for many” (Mark 
14: 24, Matt. 26: 28, cf. Luke 22: 20). We need not, and we should 
not, read back into these sayings of Jesus the ideas of later, more 
developed doctrinal theory, as too many theological interpreters have 
tended todo. ‘The former saying in particular, which is commonly 
called the “ransom saying,” has suffered much in this way. It is 
probably unfortunate that the term \irpov should have been trans- 
lated “ransom,” a word which itself, as Dr. A. B. Bruce has pointed 
out in the Expositor’s Greek Testament, in loco, suggests a “‘prob- 
lem” rather than a “‘solution.’”” The term in the original Greek 
means just “deliverance” or “liberation” in the widest and most in- 
clusive sense. So that, as Professor H. R. Mackintosh well said in 
his review of Rashdall’s The Idea of Atonement in Christian The- 
ology: “By a ‘ransom’ Jesus Himself may well have meant in broad 
but Divinely impassioned ways that He gave His life to liberate or 
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deliver men from all to which they were enslaved, and all that hin- 
dered their true fellowship with God” (Hibbert Journal, 1920, p. 
607). And we may well follow Principal Denney in his conclusion 
on this subject, when he says of the teaching of Jesus himself and in 
particular of these two most definite of his sayings which we have 
referred to: “Certainly we have no formal theology here, nothing 
abstract or speculative; but we have the consciousness on the part of 
Jesus, the recognition it may be said in his words, of all the realities 
which present evangelical theology with its task’’ (The Christian 
Doctrine of Reconciliation, p. 147). As we ourselves may put it, we 
have in Jesus’ own teaching at least an indication of the direction in 
which the saving significance of his life and death is to be found. It 
was for later apostolic and post-apostolic thought to go a greater dis- 
tance in the line or direction thus indicated by Jesus himself. 

As regards apostolic teaching, in the writings of Paul in particu- 
lar we find a much more developed and explicit presentation of 
the work of Jesus as Saviour than we have in the recorded teach- 
ing of Jesus himself. In his different letters, indeed, we find a 
variety of terms used to give doctrinal expression to his thinking 
on this subject, such a variety as cannot be reduced to a single theo- 
logical formula. Four terms in particular are so used, viz. “ransom” 
or “redemption” (démo\brpwors, e.g. Gal. 3: 13), “justification” or 
“acquittal” (dixalwois, e.g. Rom. 3: 24), “propitiation” or “expia- 
tion” (iiagrhpor, e.g. Rom. 3: 25), and “reconciliation” (xaradd\ayn, 
e.g. Rom. 5: 11). Now as Adolf Deissmann has interestingly and 
suggestively pointed out in his work already quoted (pp. 207 ff), 
these terms are all figures of speech or metaphors native to the Jew- 
ish and Hellenic thought of the time in which Paul lived. The 
metaphor or figure of speech Behind the term “ransom”’ is that of 
the liberation or emancipation of the slave by purchase; behind 
“justification” is that of the acquittal of an accused person in a court 
of law; behind “‘propitiation”’ or “expiation” that of a votive gift or 
offering with expiatory value; and behind “reconciliation” that of 
an enemy being reconciled or appeased through personal relation- 
ships being rectified. And just because they are thus metaphors or 
figures of speech, they will, as Deissmann suggests, be the more fully 
understood ‘‘the less we petrify them into dogmatic statements and 
the more we see them as expressions of living religion.” They are 
indeed so many attempts to give intellectual or doctrinal expression 
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to a properly religious experience, which experience and not the 
varying doctrinal interpretation is the thing of primary and essential 
importance, the experience, that is, of being brought into new sav- 
ing fellowship with God through the life and death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, or as we should more properly because more per- 
sonally express it, through a crucified but now risen living Lord and 
Saviour. 

Post-apostolic thinking through the Christian ages has developed 
other doctrinal formulations, seeking to give intellectual expression 
to the same religious experience in terms determined by the thought 
of the age. In the Patristic age, e.g., the age of the Church Fathers, 
we have the Ransom theory or doctrine of the Atonement, associated 
chiefly with the name of Origen of Alexandria, according to which 
the saving significance of Christ’s work consisted in his paying a 
ransom on man’s behalf for sin. In the Middle Ages we have the 
Satisfaction theory of the Atonement, associated chiefly with the 
name of Anselm, according to which Christ’s saving work was repre- 
sented as a satisfaction offered to the honor of God which had been 


violated through man’s sin. In the Reformation and post-Reforma- 


tion age we have the Penal or Penal-Substitutionary theory, accord- 
ing to which in the words of the Westminster Shorter Catechism, in 
which we have the best known expression of this traditional Protes- 
tant view, Christ’s saving or atoning work consisted in “his once of- 
fering up of himself a sacrifice to satisfy divine justice, and reconcile 
us to God.” And then over against these more “objective” theories 
or doctrines of the Atonement, we have various types of a more “‘sub- 
jective” theory or doctrine, involving a “moral influence,” the best 
known form of which is that associated with the name of Horace 
Bushnell in New England, according to which the redeeming or sav- 
ing efficacy of Christ’s work consisted in its moral influence on man 
in the way of winning man from sin and from alienation to God 
through the moving manifestation of the love of God made in Jesus’ 
life and death. 

Thus, many and varied are the theological doctrines or theories 
of Christ’s saving work which have been advanced in the history of 
the Church’s thinking on this great subject—doctrines or theories no 
one of which is fully adequate though they have different degrees of 
adequacy (no, nor all taken together), for expressing the love of God 
manifested in the life and death and resurrection of Jesus. As Dr. 
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H. R. Mackintosh has put it in his too little known work, The Chris- 
tian Experience of Forgiveness, p. 195, “If Atonement be the act of 
God, it has in it the unfathomable quality of God Himself.’ So in 
this connection it is significant and worthy of notice that no one defi- 
nite theory or doctrine of the Atonement has been expressed in any 
of the great historic creeds of the Church as of the essence of the 
Christian Gospel. They are content simply with such statements as 
that the Son of God “for us men and for our salvation came down 
from heaven, was crucified, dead, buried and rose again.”” Amid all 
this variety, however, of intellectual or doctrinal expression both in 
the history of the Church’s thinking on the subject, yes, and as we 
have already seen even within the New Testament itself, there is sub- 
stantial unity and agreement on the properly religious significance 
of the fact which forms the essential abiding Christian Gospel. This 
essential abiding Christian Gospel which we preach and declare on 
the basis of God’s revelation and working in Jesus Christ is the Gos- 
pel or good news that God the Supreme creative and controlling 
Power of the universe came in his son Jesus Christ into human life 
and history, shared our sorrows and sufferings, took upon him in 
some way which goes out beyond our full human comprehending 
the burden of our sins, that we might be delivered from them both 
in their guilt and in their power and brought into saving fellowship 
with God, and through the triumph of his death and resurrection has 
shown us that the last reality in the universe, the greatest fact in the 
universe, is not sin nor even the Divine reaction against sin but God's 
redeeming love, so that we sing in the words of F. W. Faber: 


“O love of God! O sin of man! 
In this dread act your strength is tried, 
And victory remains with Love: 
Jesus, our Lord, is crucified.” 


How do we come to so great an assurance? This brings us to our 
last point. 


IV 


Our Lord and Saviour. Who can properly make this declaration 
about Jesus Christ, and thus ascribe to this historical figure an abid- 
ing religious significance or value? Only those who experience his 
saving Lordship by believing “into’”’ him—such is the phrase used 
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both in the New Testament and in the historic Creeds of the Church 
for “believing in Jesus Christ’’—not miorebw év but micrebw és, in the 
sense of committing themselves in love and trust to his Lordship and 
saving control. As Paul put it, “No one can say, ‘Jesus is Lord,’ ex- 
cept in the holy Spirit” (I Cor. 12: 3, Moffatt). As the Reformers 
later put it, ““To know Jesus truly is to know him in his benefits” 
(hoc est Christum cognoscere, beneficia ejus cognoscere)—to know 
him in his power through his condescending grace to bring us into 
saving fellowship with God, thus making us “new’’ creatures, new at 
once in our relation to God and to our fellow men. This is what is 
meant by saying in the learned technical language of theology that 
true “Christology” or doctrine of the Person of Christ is rooted in 
““Soteriology,”’ in experience of his saving work. 

Those who have this properly religious experience find themselves 
under the necessity, if they are to explain and give a sufficient reason 
for the experience, of predicating of this historical figure a more than 
human quality and dimension, and saying that while he is truly hu- 
man, “very man of very man,” he is also uniquely and essentially Di- 
vine, “very God of very God.” This is the persuasion, the properly 
religious persuasion or conviction, back of such a theological or doc- 
trinal affirmation as appears already in the New Testament, that Je- 
sus is “the only begotten (uovoyerns) son of God” (e.g. Jn. 1: 14, 18; 
3: 16, 18; Heb. 11: 1; I Jn. 4: 9) and of such fuller formulations as 
appear in the later creeds of the Church as, e.g., that of the Nicean 
Creed, “‘of the same essence, or substance, as the Father (éyoobcws 7G 
marpl)"’—the persuasion that the experience which we have through 
Jesus Christ is an experience which can be properly explained only 
by taking Jesus out of the series of mere men and saying that in him 
God and not merely man appeared, that as Paul, e.g., put it, “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” This is the 
ground on which they came to the conviction that Jesus Christ if 
truly man as he was, was yet the only man of his kind, and that if all 
men were properly spoken of as sons or children of God he was the 
unique or “only” Son of God—that indeed in Christ’s presence in 
human life and history they had actually for saving ends the very 
presence of God himself, 


“God's presence, and His very Self, 
And essence all-divine.” 
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What a Gospel to preach and to proclaim! ‘Good news,” amaz- 
ing good news, news almost too wonderful to be true, and if true cer- 
tainly too great to be expressed in fully adequate intellectual or doc- 
trinal terms. Yet it is news based on incontrovertible facts of ex- 
perience and is to be proclaimed with a conviction and assurance 
which no arguments drawn from a lesser experience can gainsay or 
resist. 






“Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny, 

Yea with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE 
By EMILE CAILLIET 


I 


HAT is the Christian experience? Apparently it is 

\ x ) something sorrowful and discouraging. In a real way 

the mournful representations of the Saviour by artists 
ever since medieval times still dominate the Christian scene in our 
day. It is noteworthy that, as the primitives of the Middle Ages 
strove to bring out an agonizing inner conflict and mortal sadness 
in the divine face, their dramatic sense paved the way for the af- 
fectations of the Italian Renaissance as well as for the morbid ex- 
cesses of the Spanish school. There are so many ways of losing the 
Christ! 

It must indeed be emphasized that a growing awareness of the suf- 
ferings on the Cross had intensified throughout the Middle Ages 
feelings of reverence for the Broken Body. It must also be acknowl- 
edged that such an awareness found a unique expression in the spir- 
itual quality of Christian art in the fifteenth century, as it brought 
out the grievous and heartbreaking character of the Redeemer’s sac- 
rifice. While this was done with depth and perfect restraint, it nev- 
ertheless singled out and magnified the tragedy of death and sorrow. 
The horror reached a point of caricature and despair in the weird 
realism of German primitives. 

We personally treasure the Imitation of Christ, reading it once a 
year and deriving great blessing from our meditation on this unique 
Christian masterpiece of personal religion. The Imitation of Christ 
is indeed as perfect as Calvary, or Descent from the Cross, or again, 
as the Pieta by the Master of Avignon. Yet a sense of gloom and 
martyrdom pervades these magnificent works of art. Notions of 
auto-soterism and sacerdotalism appear to be responsible for a tense- 
ness too rarely relieved by the awareness of the glory of the Gospel 
message. 

The true figure of Jesus Christ has often been dimmed or lost in 
art because it had been dimmed or lost in theology and in everyday 
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life. Throughout the centuries men have recreated in their own 
image and likeness ‘the most beautiful of the sons of men.” The 
mournful representations of the Christ alluded to at the beginning 
of our remarks appear now to suggest corresponding types of disciple- 
ship. ‘What availeth it to live long, when there is so small amend- 
ment in our lives!’’ sighs the author of the Imitation of Christ. 
“Alas! length of days doth more often make our sins the greater, 
than our lives the better!’’ The author then proceeds to produce 
the proof for his assertion: “Many there are who count how long it 
is since their conversion; and yet full slender oftentimes is the fruit 
of amendment of life.” 

As is often the case the author of the Imitation of Christ has once 
more proved to be an expert in the knowledge of the human heart. 
True psychology always begins with religion. Were we to inquire 
carefully into the discouragement of many consecrated Christians, 
we would find a keen sense of the many defeats which followed upon 
the shout of triumph uttered at the time of conversion. 

Indeed the word “conversion” implies the transformation of the 
old man. New birth means salvation, deliverance from sin and its 
consequences. ‘Thereupon genuine repentance manifests itself in a 
sincere determination to forsake sin and obey God, as conviction of 
sin is accompanied by sorrow for sin, hatred and renunciation of evil 
ways. With confession of sin and a desire for forgiveness there 
comes into the penitent’s heart an eager willingness to yield without 
striving, a submission to God coupled with a resolve to make resti- 
tution. ‘Thus is a great change worked in the heart of the penitent 
sinner. He now receives from the Holy Spirit a new power to do 
what is right in the sight of God. His former love of sin is replaced 
by the love of the Lord. The pleasing of self has yielded to the 
pleasing of God. “Behold, all things have been made new!” The 
new creature lives on new spiritual food. In a new spiritual world 
he enjoys new relationships, new companionships, new desires. He 
lives in an altogether new spiritual home. 

Having passed from death unto life he has a blessed sense of regen- 
eration making him capable of keeping God’s commandments, nay, 
of becoming fit for Heaven wherein nothing unholy can ever enter. 
A sense of power over sin, of victory over the world, and of inex- 
haustible love for his brethren can now be added to this newly ex- 
perienced delight in the doing of God's will. Above all there is the 
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blessed knowledge of having been received into the Father’s family; 
for only in the Son does God become the Father. Let no unscrip- 
tural tenet of universalism blind us to the fact that “‘as many as re- 
ceived him, to them gave he power to become the sons of God, even 
to them that believe on his name.” Now, the Spirit bears witness 
with the newly redeemed that he has become and is actually a child 
of God. What a glorious experience it all is! With Blaise Pascal 
the new man in Christ sighs in a tremendous exaltation of his whole 
being: “Joy, joy, joy, tears of joy!” 

After a time, however, victories become fewer and more fleeting. 
Defeats come in quick succession and prove more and more disas- 
trous. It is evident that spiritual power is now slowly “leaking”’ 
away, although at first this backsliding is secret, almost unknown to 
the soul itself. James Caughey tells the story of how he once lost his 
power at the tea-table. There had been nothing harmful in the con- 
versation, to be sure. Yet as he went away his soul was like a loosely 
strung bow. And, as he proceeded with the evening’s meeting, he 
discovered to his great dismay that his efforts were proving of no 
avail. Similarly, Samuel L. Brengle, that holy man of the Salvation 
Army, knew of an officer who had lost his power during a three-mile 
drive to the hall. Again nothing wrong or trifling had been said. 
His fellow officer had just been talking lightly of things that had no 
bearing upon the coming meeting, and when he arrived at the hall 
he was as dry as an old bone. Indeed he prayed a good prayer, but 
there was no power in it. All around the atmosphere was one of 
indifference and emptiness. The Bible reading and the talk that 
followed were excellent things in themselves, but everybody looked 
listless, careless, and sleepy. Our “innocent” jokes have often had 
the same effect. Has not the temptation come to try to make up 
for our experienced lack of spiritual power by a recourse to clever- 
ness, to efforts at eloquence, even to the point of being theatrical and 
of playing on the audience as an artist would upon his instrument? 
All the time, however, the feeling and inner conviction persisted, did 
it not, that we were erring, going astray, missing the mark, that we 
had somehow become blind leaders of the blind? A false pride may 
then have led us to revolt or to an evil temper. Worldly compan- 
ions helping, would entire backsliding follow upon the backsliding 
of the heart? And yet all along the Holy Spirit had been keeping 
on striving with our spirit, the result being uneasiness and a deeply 
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rooted fear, as at the same time we became aware of our loss of in- 
fluence. We then began to realize that we had become divided 
against ourselves. We began to worry. Mépiuva, care, anxiety, so- 
licitude, implies in fact that which is dividing the mind: pepifew rdv 
vou. 

When Paul exhorts us not to be worried about anything, he means 
to say that we should not be divided against ourselves. But then, 
only the Christ can make us whole again. Suppose, now, that we 
do not wholeheartedly go back to him for our healing and for a new 
commission, what happens? As we are not really “bad’’ in the eyes 
of the world, we are likely to try to safeguard our self-respect until 
the day when, cornered from all sides and with a painful conscience, 
we proceed with vows and new resolutions, only to admit sooner or 
later that we have failed again. 

Let us then be perfectly frank with ourselves: is it not true that if 
our religious life as we generally live it is not entirely a happy life, 
the basic reason for it is that we have come to make it one of terrible 
struggle and effort, of broken vows and vain resolutions, of new be- 
ginnings ending in renewed and always more disheartening failures? 
Said a keen observer to Hannah W. Smith: “You Christians seem to 
have a religion that makes you miserable. You are like a man with 
a headache. He does not want to get rid of his head, but it hurts 
him to keep it. You cannot expect outsiders to seek very earnestly 
for anything so uncomfortable.” 


II 


The root of the whole trouble has already become evident from 
the preceding analysis: we may ascribe the basic cause of our failure 
to the fact that we have not made our own the far-reaching statement 
of Augustine: “Inquietum est cor nostrum, donec requiescat in te!” 
(“Our heart is uneasy until it resteth in Thee!’’). 

Like Pascal we have claimed the very drop of blood shed for us on 
the tree. Unlike him we believe in the perseverance of the saints. 
Yet we find ourselves far from sainthood. Our sinful acts are re- 
deemed, yet our sinful nature needs purifying. We crave for a clean 
heart, perfect love, and entire freedom from sin. We want to see 
the old man done away with. We want to live a blameless life in 
the dwelling-place of God himself. We want to walk with God 
while our soul enjoys rest from inward conflict and from anxious 
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care. We cannot bear to be any longer divided against ourselves. 
Better still, we know such a great blessing to be God’s will for our 
life. How otherwise could our Lord have given us the command: 
“Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect’’? 

But then every thought of ours has not as yet been brought into 
captivity to Christ. Every doubt and unbelief has not as yet been 
burned by the fire of the Holy Spirit. Are we, then, to have re- 
course to new vows and resolutions, only to see them broken again 
and again? What a vicious circle! 

And indeed, why should there be a vicious circle, if not because 
naturalism dies hard in the heart of man? May we realize once for 
all the subtle character of Pelagianism, of that ever recurring belief 
that somehow a portion, however infinitesimal, of the power exerted 
in saving man is native to man himself. The knot of our whole 
trouble lies. right there. The eternal tragedy of man remains that 
of the Garden of Eden: ‘“‘Yea, hath God said?” This implies doubt 
of God's benevolence, leading straight to that most persuasive appeal 
to pride: “Ye shall be as gods.” : 

Far from being the remedies called for, vows and resolutions ap- 
pear in this light precisely as counter-indicated. ‘Terrible struggle 
and effort must cease. They are in their very essence antidotes. 
But still, is not at least an initial effort required from us in this nega- 
tive process of the work of sanctification? It is true that Pelagianism 
dies hard. The phase of our purification here spoken of, however, 
is not a negative, but a most positive one. Still more, it lies beyond 
our power. It must be an act of God from beginning to end. At 
this point, the foolishness of God is truly wiser than man. 

Let man, therefore, in a frantic gesture of despair for himself and 
of faith in God, drop his all at the altar and wait for the fire. Doug- 
las V. Steere has a pertinent word to insert at this point: “What you 
bring does not matter, provided you bring all of it.” Yes, drop all 
of it and leave it there in faith, and the fire will come down to con- 
sume this offering. That is the solution, and no other. But never 
allow its divine simplicity to mislead you into renewed trials of salva- 
tion by self, which would most assuredly end in misery and despair. 

Does this mean that once the offering has been burned, your life 
will become holy overnight? Most emphatically, no! The greater 
our victories in the spiritual realm, the greater the trials that are sure 
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to follow in quick succession. A great servant of God, the late G. 
Campbell Morgan, has on this aspect of our problem a warning 
which must now be quoted at length: 

“Fullness of the Spirit becomes the power of the Spirit, through proc- 
esses of testing. Herein is revealed the value of the trials and temp- 
tations that beset the pathway of the Christian worker. In the ex- 
perience of all those who know anything of what it is to follow in the 
footsteps of the Lord in God-appointed service, the power of the 
Spirit is never realized save through some wilderness of personal 
conflict with the foe. From such experience entered upon in the 
fullness of the Spirit, men go either broken and incapable of service, 
or with the tread and force of conscious power; in which way, de- 
pends upon the attitude in which the enemy is met. If in the spirit 
of self-complacency, then the devil is invariably the victor. If in 
the spirit of resolute abandonment to, and abiding in the will of 
God, the foe is routed, and consciousness of power is the inevitable 
sequence” (The Crises of the Christ, pp. 206 f). 


The gist of the whole matter is that if we meet the test “in the spirit 
of resolute abandonment to, and abiding in the will of God,” then 
“fullness of the Spirit’ will become ‘the power of the Spirit,”’ and 
consciousness of this power will be “the inevitable sequence.” We 
are not asked to do anything but to abandon ourselves to the will of 
God once for all. From beginning to end, our salvation rests “on 
the Sovereign grace of God. All other ground, is shifting sand.” 
As he concluded with this statement his solid work on The Plan of 
Salvation, Benjamin B. Warfield referred his readers to this testi- 
mony of Theodore Haering: “It is only through faith in the living 
God that faith in an ultimate goal to be surely reached has become a 
power in the world and in the individual heart.” 


III 


What has been said thus far remains open to a final objection, how- 
ever, and we may be sure that such an objection will eventually prove 
to spring from a remnant of auto-soterism. 

We have underlined a statement to the effect that not only should 
we drop the whole of our burden on the altar, but that we should 
leave it there. Similarly G. Campbell Morgan has insisted on the 
necessity of abiding in the will of God. Now, how can this be 
achieved? Is it not this time a matter of vows and resolutions, of 
terrible struggle and effort? To drop one’s whole burden at the 
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altar is easy enough, but how can we leave it there for any long pe- 
riod of time? ‘There are so many pitfalls in everyday life! 

To this we have already answered that God is faithful and that he 
would send down his fire to burn this offering. Furthermore we 
have acknowledged the fact that as soon as this was done and we met 
the various instances of testing in the same spirit of abandonment to 
the will of God, fullness of the Spirit would become power of the 
Spirit. This implies a life of power in which defeat becomes un- 
thinkable. 

May we not, however, secure a deeper insight into such persever- 
ance? Indeed God is faithful, and on his side our difficulty is fully 
met. But it is from our human side that we should welcome a clari- 
fication of that divinely ordered process. In other words, since our 
perseverance is not to be obtained by means of vows and resolutions, 
how are we allowed to see it from our point of view? One word, 
which we have heard before many times, will suffice to answer this 
query, and that is love. We have used and abused this word until 
it seems to have lost a great deal of its meaning. Like every word in 
the Bible, however, it must be read in the light of the Spirit if we 
are to see it where it belongs, namely, in the very center of Christian 
experience. 

Let us read it in the context of I Corinthians 13. If I have not 
love, ‘I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal... . I 
am nothing . . . it profiteth me nothing.” Strong language, that. 
“And now abideth faith, hope, love, these three; but the greatest of 
these is love.” Not love as most people understand it, although, 
however degraded, the notion always bears testimony to its divine 
origin, but love as a supernatural element. Above the order of mat- 
ter, Blaise Pascal conceived of the order of mind; but then from all 
matter and minds, according to him, one could not draw forth a feel- 
ing of true love: ‘That is impossible, and of another order, super- 
natural,” he concluded. Love, then, is a realm, the realm of things 
divine. We know that God is love. 

It is on this highest of all planes, on the plane of the uncreated, 
that we must look for our power to abide in the will of God. We 
are at once impressed by the fact that this creative power, which we 
are now invited to claim, is the very power that brought everything 
into existence in such a way that God saw that it was good. Again 
it is this same power through which Christ rose from the dead, the 
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firstfruits of the age to come. Through the same power we are 
raised with him in newness of life. “He that believeth on the Son 
hath everlasting life.’ In the last analysis the very essence of the 
Christian experience is the new life in Christ, this new life being es- 
sentially a life of love divine. “For to me, to live is Christ.” 

Here is the guarantee of our perseverance. To follow our own 
spiritual growth, therefore, is to witness the stages by which Christ 
progressively frees us, fighting in us, for us, and through us in the 
midst of trial and temptation until we reach full stature. 

Whether the Christian experience be spoken of in terms of a life, 
of a power, of a kingdom, or simply of a religion, it must indeed be 
defined as Jesus Christ himself. Again, the main thesis of Christ- 
ology remains the solemn affirmation that Jesus Christ belongs to the 
category of the divine. In the “Gospel before the Gospels” early 
believers have testified to the supernatural being clearly pictured 
from one end of the New Testament to the other, and responsible for 
its unity. In his excellent book on The Apostolic Preaching, Pro- 
fessor C. H. Dodd of Cambridge has clearly shown that there was no 
deviation from the original content of the Gospel as found in I Co- 
rinthians 15: 1-11. The early Church, as she stood praying to her 
unique, absolute, final, and cosmic Lord, who could say ‘Before 
Abraham was, I am,” was truly a remnant. According to Gibbon, 
this remnant made the record that it did precisely because it re- 
mained separate and exclusive; it refused to compromise, to “‘ap- 
pease,”” as we have now learned to put it. To the extent that con- 
flict, nay, death, was willingly undergone so that Christianity might 
displace other religions, men were won to the living Lord through 
the living Lord. This dynamic faith was quick to generate and 
sustain Christianity in the mission field at a time when there was not 
in evidence the grave question of “re-thinking missions.” It will 
surely sustain our own. 

The Christ did not come to found one more religion better than 
others and comparable to them. He came as the self-revelation of 
the Father. He is all we know of God. Furthermore, since accord- 
ing to Scripture the main function of the Holy Spirit is to bear wit- 
ness of the Christ with our spirit, the Son is truly the God of men. 
Christ in us is God in us, and God is love. This love divine will 
keep us faithful and give us peace. 

Once we have openly confessed that “to me to live is Christ,” fur- 
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ther discovery of Christian truth as well as further progress in the 
Christian life, will be conditioned by an attitude which John A. 
Mackay has characterized as “quite incompatible with a purely the- 
oretical mode of existence.” Our commitment as Christians is most 
essential to a task well done and to a life well lived. Let us never 
be ashamed of showing our flag; let us pour a personal meaning into 
the words of the old hymn, “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” Nay, let 
our entire commitment proclaim radiantly that “to me to live is 
Christ,” that is to say, “no longer I; Christ liveth in me.” Let our 
surrender therefore be the most unconditional surrender that ever 
was, and Peter’s cock need never be heard crowing in our backyard! 

This, then, is the way to a victorious Christian experience which 
knows of no long face or tired look. There is fire in it from begin- 
ning to end—from the time when the fire from on high descends to 
consume our love-offering until the time when that same fire is seen 
burning in the radiant look that shines forth from a surrendered 
heart. 


IV 


We do not mean to imply that the disciple’s life is supposed to be 
a life of frenzy lived as in a trance. It is a simple life, a normal life, 
an everyday life. 

Indeed there are great heights in it, moments of exultation, when 
it pleases the Beloved to favor his own with words of great sweetness 
surpassing all the knowledge of this world’s philosophers and wise 
men. ‘Lord God, the holy lover of my soul, when Thou shalt come 
into my heart, all that is within me will rejoice,” exclaims the author 
of the Imitation of Christ. Great mystics have known true beati- 
tude when after a moment of illumination they have found them- 
selves to be at one with God. Such intoxication is to the faithful 
evidence of the immediateness of the Ultimate Reality. It leaves no 
room for doubt in the fortunate human being who has now reached 
the very heart and center of the religious experience. Thus Evelyn 
Underhill has defined the mystic as one who participates “here and 
now in real and eternal life, in the fullest, deepest sense which is 
possible to man.” Yet even a St. Theresa warns us against suppos- 
ing that what she calls “spiritual marriage” leads only to present en- 
joyment. To her, mystic communion can only be enjoyment “at 
times.” In everyday life it means sharing the divine strength and 
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applying it to all that belongs to the service of God, so that her motto 
was finally to become “Work, work.” 

We are aware of the fact that in our day the mystic’s experience of 
exultation in divine love is being more and more psychoanalyzed 
and variously ascribed to abnormal psychology, sociology, and even 
to the bio-chemistry of the glands. This means simply that here as 
elsewhere the assertions of the religious man are challenged by nat- 
uralism. These two outlooks on life are always with us. Both are 
perfectly legitimate in the light of their presuppositions. Between 
the two we must choose, or, to use the famous phrase of Blaise Pascal, 
“‘we must wager.”” To the Christian the ‘‘wager” is a matter that has 
been settled by the intervention of divine grace, while the naturalist 
remains the one who has eyes to see, but does not see, ears to hear, 
but does not hear. In this connection the word of God will always 
remain the great divider of men. Some will hear it as a message of 
election, while others will only be led by it to disobedience. Seen 
in this light, predestination appears first and foremost as the datum 
of experience. 

By the same token, no mere theology of experience may be said to 
provide final proof to the unbeliever. There can no more be a 
“proof”’ of the existence of God in this realm than in any other. To 
any disciple wont to serve God with his mind there can only be here 
as elsewhere one more category of argument in the impressive testi- 
mony already accumulated relating to the existence of God. 

The arguments drawn from the fact of the Christian experience 
prove especially precious to Christians themselves. The experience 
of eighteen centuries of Christian life should indeed carry weight 
with them, as they take their place in this heavenly fellowship. 
What otherwise would be the justification for ever giving our own 
testimony—nay, for most of the preaching we do? Especially should 
we beware of ever being found guilty of waiting anxiously for the 
latest reports of the historians and scholars on our Lord's earthly 
life before finding out who he is. 

Of the reality of the new life in Christ there cannot be the slight- 
est doubt for one who has ever “tasted that the Lord is gracious.” 
At a time when he was still in a state of “utter abandonment from 
God's side,”’ Blaise Pascal distinguished clearly between the move- 
ments of divine grace, which he had once known through an imme- 
diate personal experience, and his own efforts, which proved to be 
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the result of stirrings within his own mind and reason. “My son,” 
exhorts the author of the Jmitation of Christ, “‘mark diligently the 
motions of Nature and of Grace; for in a very contrary and subtle 
manner these are moved, and can hardly be distinguished but by him 
that is spiritually and inwardly enlightened.” 


Vv 


Being for the most part a simple life, a normal everyday life, the 
life of the Christian should not be considered, as it usually is, in its 
most spectacular aspects. This is doubtless the meaning of Hebrews 
11: 1, ‘““Now faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” 

Neither need most of us dramatize in Barthian terms the resulting 
situation of the pilgrim as of one journeying on a dizzying mountain 
divide, on the borderline of two worlds—our world too often con- 
ceived as bereft of God, the other world not to be reached save by a 
blind act of faith. Such a view seems to ignore on the one side the 
“addressability” of man; on the other, the partial “‘accountableness” 
of the God of Jesus Christ. We are known of our God. We see 
divine realities ‘through a glass, darkly,” but we see. Our lot is to 
journey up and down, mostly through foggy weather, now encour- 
aged by patches of white, sometimes small and dim, again growing 
larger and brighter, at least enough so as to sustain us in the convic- 
tion that far up above there is light streaming through a glory of 
luminous blue, even if we now happen to become once more sub- 
merged in a dark and threatening cloud. For we know whom we 
have believed. We know it through feeling, to be sure. Yet feel- 
ing implies at best an intermittent and oftentimes misleading guid- 
ance. 

The “guidance” of which many people speak often proves to be 
the fact of their own impulses. The burden of proof is overwhelm- 
ing at this point. For example, the Theologia Germanica has it that 
“nothing burneth in Hell but self-will.’” Thus, so sanctified a man 
as George Miiller was impressed by the fact that nine-tenths of our 
trouble in matters of mistaken guidance was due to the fact that 
people did not see the need at the very outset to get their heart into 
such a state that it has “no will of its own in regard to a certain mat- 
ter." In our day John S. Whale sums up the whole situation with 
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the pertinent diagnosis that, “there is no sin so subtly dangerous as 
the self-sufficiency of the morally religious man.” 

The great danger is that of seeking the will of God through im- 
pressions or “intuitions” blindly ascribed to the Spirit. Let us 
again read what George Miiller has to say on the subject: “If I look 
to the Spirit alone without the Word, I lay myself open to great de- 
lusions also. If the Holy Ghost guides us at all, He will do it ac- 
cording to the Scriptures and never contrary to them.” Having 
been emptied of self, therefore, we should seek the will of the Spirit 
of God through, or in connection with, the word of God. We 
should moreover make it a practice to consult tested men of God 
whose prayerful advice will further enlighten our path. 

Behind and above such lofty considerations lies on every side the 
primary fact of the sovereignty of God. May we, then, approach 
our daily task with the prayer uttered by Queen Anne in 1665: 


“Almighty and Eternal God, the Disposer of all the affairs in the 
world, there is not one circumstance so great as not to be subject to 
Thy power, nor so small but it comes within Thy care; Thy good- 
ness and wisdom show themselves through all Thy works, and Thy 
loving-kindness and mercy appear in the several dispensations of 


Thy Providence. May we readily submit ourselves to Thy pleasure 
and sincerely resign our wills to Thine, with all patience, meekness 
and humility; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


From then on we shall live as Christians, whatever our connections 
and, above all, whatever our feelings. Remembering a previous 
quotation in connection with the warning that “the power of the 
Spirit is never realized save through some wilderness of personal 
conflict with the foe,”’ we shall at the same time recall that our Lord 
met the foe in the wilderness with the thrice-uttered statement: “It 
is written .. .” 

We will pray mainly for intelligence, i.e., for the faculty to read 
in every occurrence the designs of God for our life. Each morning 
we will wake up with the firm disposition to consider every single 
happening or set of circumstances as a revelation providentially or- 
dered or permitted. This, moreover, is a perfectly legitimate atti- 
tude from the point of view of scholarship at work in a God-created 
and God-ordered cosmos. 

We will see our life, as did Ernest Psichari, in terms of the journey 
of a centurion set under authority, having under him soldiers, and 
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saying unto one, “Go, and he goeth; and to another, Come, and he 
cometh; and to my servant, Do this, and he does it.” So great a faith 
as that of the centurion Jesus had not found, no, not in Israel. 

The centurion type of Christian has only one concern, namely, to 
do the Lord’s will in joy and simplicity of heart. His life is no 
longer a miserable sequence of broken vows and vain resolutions. 
It no longer knows perpetual effort and struggle. It is a life of love 
and power, because it is a completely surrendered life, and therefore 
a life in line with the will of God. 

The aim of all theology, therefore, is to investigate the divine 
economy for the world in which our business is to do the will of God 
if we would abide forever. Neither self-will, nor misleading illumi- 
nism and hit-or-miss intuition will any longer do. The need of our 
day in this respect is for the formulation of an objective theology 
restored to her proper rank as the Queen of the Sciences. 





FAITH FOR RECONSTRUCTION 
By JAMES S. THOMSON 


N the vast and many-sided work of reconstruction now engaging 
the thought and energy of men, the chief need is for a living and 
adequate faith. The contemporary crisis in civilization is in- 

deed grave, and no responsible mind can regard with indifference the 
many plans for re-ordering our common life. The San Francisco 
agreement provides a scheme for bringing ordered discipline into 
international relations, and nobody can doubt the immense benefits 
that may result from its successful operation. The suppression of 
war has a prior place in all plans of reconstruction because the wag- 
ing of hostilities, especially on the modern scale, is not only a contra- 
diction of all that we can mean by civilized conduct, it brings to a 
halt all social activities beyond provision for immediate needs. On 
the other hand, the relief from fear which would be afforded by as- 
surance of peace, for even a measurable term of years, would set the 
minds of men free for nobler and more constructive engagements. 
At the same time, it is recognized in the agreement that war is not an 
isolated appearance. It has roots that are deep in the whole life of 
man—economic, social, political, cultural, and religious. The es- 
sentially dynamic character of life, with the modern apparatus of 
civilization, has assumed a new and massive tempo, demanding swift 
and drastic re-organization and amendment. 

The Church cannot stand aloof from the profound decisions that 
now confront us. Perhaps in the North American continent we are 
not sufficiently aware of their acute urgency to appreciate the extent 
to which the entire lives of human beings are implicated in the cul- 
ture from which they spring and in which they must order their con- 
duct. But our memories are still fresh with vivid revelations of how 
whole nations can become infected with spiritual disease, resulting 
in vast death to body, mind, and soul, not only for themselves, but 
for all who are touched by the contagion. The faith by which men 
live subsists in a social environment, spreads by the apparatus of our 
social nature, and produces social effects. The Church itself is a 
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social organization, and, again, as contemporary history shows, she 
is involved in the pattern of a secular environment. Consequently 
there is immediate need for a new consideration of the relation be- 
tween spiritual faith and civilization. 

The magnitude of our need for reconstruction is not matched by 
the strength of our spiritual confidence. Rather men enter this new 
phase of the world’s life with dubious and confused minds. We are 
more aware of the difficulties to be encountered than the opportuni- 
ties to be realized. Desperate need rather than shining hope brings 
statesmen to the conference table where they sign agreements and 
publish charters that emphasize safeguards against failure more than 
assurances of fulfillment. Everywhere, in private more than in pub- 
lic, there is recognition of the clash of ideologies and of unresolved 
differences in fundamental outlook. We are torn between hope and 
fear because we lack the strong, cohesive power of a common faith. 

This lack of assurance penetrates far below the secular level at 
which the mood of realism almost inevitably counsels qualified an- 
ticipations. There are good reasons for a refusal to indulge the 
mind with extravagant hopes. We have just passed through a tragic 
period in human history that is not flattering to an estimate of our 
collective capacity to deal with problems that in their issues have 
affected the very existence of millions of human beings. Clash of 
interests, lack of will to take resolute action, and, above all, a sense 
of human depravity have led us through a deep, dark valley of hu- 
miliation, from which we have hardly as yet emerged with sufficient 
confidence to set out over-boldly on the new highway that begins to 
open up before us. These recent and memorable experiences pro- 
voke inevitable doubts and hesitations, but they also give strength to 
an attitude of skepticism even more profound than a limited con- 
fidence in the success of practical projects for political and social re- 
construction. Ancient questions, set aside by the superficial esti- 
mates of life that have occupied our minds in the excited onward 
rush of modern existence, have begun to re-assert themselves. Have 
we any assurance that the life of man is capable of alteration or 
amendment? May it not be that recurrent war and social disaffec- 
tion have their roots so deeply in essential human nature that we 
are only indulging ourselves with illusions when we plan for their 
eradication? Education may provide a superficial refinement of 
primitive urges, but contemporary experience suggests that civiliza- 
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tion is only skin-deep. Beneath the surface man remains a fighting, 
acquisitive animal with instincts that gain emotional intensity 
through the group associations of class, nation, and race. Centuries 
of attainment may disappear almost over-night. Consequently, it is 
suggested that, at best, we can only arrange for temporary social con- 
tracts which are really species of armed truce: between idealistic aspi- 
ration and naturalistic realism. The unstable peace that emerges 
does not gain in security because the sanctions for its enforcement 
derive their strength from fleeting memories of recent failure. This 
skeptical temper has already found a wide expression in contempo- 
rary literature, art, and philosophy and provides the spiritual atmos- 
phere in which we now go forward to what are universally recognized 
as immense tasks of reconstruction. 

The Church may well accept this contemporary experience of dis- 
illusionment as a proper preface to any thoroughgoing encounter 
with the problems of life. Indeed, for us not less than for secular 
thought, it may well have salutary effects. It brings us to a fresh and 
vivid recognition of our own teaching that we had tended to neglect 
and even to forget. The reality of God becomes an intellectual con- 
viction through a moral demand. A sense of spiritual impotence is 
an essential element in the dialectic of the divine encounter with the 
spirit of man. We are sinners, unable to save ourselves, and in deep 
need of God. But while this teaching has its profound and neces- 
sary place in the message of the Gospel, it is not the evangel in its 
life-giving power. This experience of conceiving moral projects in 
the mind which the will cannot execute is indeed a mark of our in- 
escapable encounter with what lies beyond us, and therefore of God's 
dealing with us, but in itself it is not faith, or at best, very much of a 
fides informis. ‘There is indeed need for a prophetic interpretation 
of the contemporary scene as a vast apocalypse of God, in which the 
real dimensions of human need are unfolded, but the Old Testament 
surely points forward to the New. We shall not greatly help the 
modern mind, but rather aggravate its sense of impotence, by citing 
the contemporary dilemma of civilization as a startling confirmation 
of the doctrine of original sin in social dimensions. Such teaching 
is both true and necessary, and must have its place in an adequate 
Christian message to the world, but faith arises when we move 
through human inadequacy to the reviving grace of God, and it is 
surely there that we must turn the weary eyes of helpless men. 
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As the Church essays this task, we shall become aware of a need 
for setting our own theological house in order. The spirit of the 
age has entered into the teaching of the Gospel so that the Church 
labors under the same disabilities as the world itself. There has 
been an immense concern with Christian ethics, particularly in their 
social aspects, but divorced to a large extent from the doctrine of re- 
demption. The Christian ideal of life for men and society has been 
held up faithfully before the world, alike in denunciation of its short- 
coming and in entreaty for its realization, but to little effect. The 
law has been confused with the Gospel. Consequently the great 
doctrines of a salvation, having its origin in God, the proclamation of 
reconciliation as the work of Christ, and the remaking of man as pro- 
ceeding from divine grace have all tended to disappear, or to have a 
historical rather than a contemporary interest. And so, the Church 
in helping the world to find a faith for reconstruction is being driven 
to recover its own faith. 


I 


Reconstruction has its origin and hope in the very nature of God. 
The proclamation of this message imparts the character of a gospel to 


the teaching of the Church. Indeed, it constitutes the distinctive 
and decisive truth of the Christian faith. 

The faith that the Church awakens in men is not in any plan or 
scheme that can be devised out of their practical wisdom. We have 
only one thing to say—‘‘Have faith in God.” But the reality and 
strength of such a faith must not be a vague emotion or an unintelli- 
gent aspiration, a “wish-fulfillment” created by desperate human 
need—rather, it is response to a revelation given us by God himself. 
At the same time, this faith must find men where they are in relation 
to the practical problems with which they are compelled to deal. In 
a word, it must be contemporary. 

In startling contrast with the sense of frustration and defeat that 
comes upon hesitating and doubtful minds, benumbed by the in- 
tractable elements in human life, the man of Christian faith goes for- 
ward into the tasks of reconstruction not only with confidence but 
under the sense of a divine imperative. It is God’s will that the 
world should be re-made, and nothing that men can do may defeat 
his almighty purpose. For the God in whom we trust and whom we 
serve is a re-constructing God. He refashions the world through the 
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re-making of men. Here, as in all things, we must point to Jesus 
Christ. He confronts us as absolute but not unrelated revelation. 
For having come into the world, he cannot be dismissed. He is not 
a theory of existence or a plan of reconstruction, debatable in its 
merits or demerits. He is man, not man in general, but the Man, 
who brings all other men into judgment. In him the reconstruc- 
tion of the world is personally comprehended, for who can doubt 
that if his spirit possessed the hearts of men everywhere, the peace of 
God would come among his children? And yet Christ does not 
stand aloof in transcendent majesty like the chill perfection of a 
Greek statue; the very attributes of his divinity shine out not in his 
detachment from other men but in what he does for them. His 
grace is a reconstructing grace. So it was when he was in the flesh. 
He personally awakened in men a faith in God whereby their lives 
were completely and radically changed; and so it is still, he is the 
revelation of God when he brings us the gift of transforming faith 
whereby we begin to be new men, re-made by the power of God. 

The re-creative, like the creative work of God, is never mere fiat 
in the sense that it falls outside what we call the law of efficient cause. 
There is order in the ways of God, which in the physical world we 
reduce to a system of scientific knowledge. For the mind of man 
this always means the possibility of re-creation, not in defiance of 
God’s original creation but in a new and purposeful use of what is 
already there. The entire human apparatus of civilization from the 
rudest implements of primitive life to the most elaborate structures 
of modern engineering are a re-creation of our natural environment 
through knowledge of its nature. Thus, through revelation to men, 
God is continually reconstructing his world, and he is dependent 
upon our awakened faith for its achievement. Revelation of his 
laws in the natural world then becomes fruitful and things are 
changed. 

The Gospel of the Church is that Jesus is God's revelation of 
the real life of man. He is the divine agent of reconstruction. 
Through him the new world is mediated to us; indeed, it already 
exists. Moreover those spiritual energies whereby God can effect 
this work of re-creation have already come into the world in the 
only way possible—through the self-communication of sacrificial love. 
What was done on Calvary is a finished work in the sense that al- 
though it awaits consummation in us, it never can be repeated nor 
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needs to be. One historical event can affect the entire life of man- 
kind. When a scientist discovers a potent drug, he reveals what 
has always been in nature, awaiting his genius, and, ever afterwards, 
sufferers have their lives changed by the uniqueness of what he has 
done. Within the area of the world affected by this one man’s 
creative service, all is for ever afterwards changed, and God has ac- 
complished a reconstruction. But the work of Christ extends to 
every man, for he deals with a universal and radical need. There- 
fore we have not so much to advocate changes and to approve par- 
ticular schemes of reformation as to announce that God has opened 
up the way of salvation by revealing himself in a unique redemptive 
deed. The reconstruction of the world is not a problematic ven- 
ture, dependent on the frail and sinful capacity of men, but rather 
an inevitable and imperative purpose, awaiting the responsive faith 
of a willingness to put confidence in Jesus Christ. 


II 


The reconstructive work of Christ extends to our social nature 
and expresses itself in every engagement of life. Reference has al- 
ready been made to the contemporary divorce between the evangeli- 
cal doctrines of grace and what are described as the practical prob- 
lems of Christian ethics. This cleavage has had a two-fold effect. 
The atonement of Christ has tended to fade out of preaching or it 
has been retained by so-called ‘‘orthodox”’ groups within the Church 
in a more or less doctrinaire rather than a doctrinal form. At most 
the redemption wrought by Christ has been presented in its exclu- 
sive relevance to the lives of individual men; sometimes, indeed, as 
a salvation out of the world. On the other hand, Christian witness 
has been much concerned with expressing the mind of our Lord on 
human conduct, alike in its personal and social forms. The Church 
has drawn up its manifestoes to the world, outlining what is called a 
Christian social order: it has pronounced on marriage, war, indus- 
trial relations, and many other like concerns of utmost practical in- 
terest. All of this has been presented as a so-called social gospel 
around which much controversy has raged. But the discussions 
have often proceeded on the assumption that faith and works can be 
separated. And so, the Church has been divided into schools of 
Christian thought and witness, sometimes in violent disagreement 
and sometimes in mutual tolerance, re-calling the old cleavage be- 
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tween the “evangelicals” and the “moderates,” a distinction as an- 
cient asthe New Testament. Evangel and ethic cannot be separated, 
nor is either in any place of priority. ‘The Gospel is always related 
to the immediate life of mankind; human conduct to be worthy of 
God is always the issue of faith. "Theology must bind these two ele- 
ments together into one indissoluble doctrine. 

To discuss the life of man apart from his social inheritance and 
environrent is the most unreal of exercises. ‘The Gospel itself 
comes to us through the Church. ‘What have we,’ asks St. Augus- 
tine, “that we have not received?’ Reconstruction for Christian 
thought is not an enterprise now beginning or a project to be real- 
ized in some distant future. Rather what we set ourselves to do 
now is the continuation of what has its origin in God and has always 
been going on. Macleod Campbell in The Nature of the Atone- 
ment (sixth ed., p. 14) remarks: “We are not in a world yet unvisited 
by the grace of God: on the contrary, we are compassed by fruits of 
that very atonement in which we are called to believe.’”” When we 
speak of faith as the gift of God we mean that it comes to us to be 
personally appropriated by his prevenient grace, and he uses the 
means of his own devising for that purpose. Consequently we do 
not look to the future for a social expression of the Gospel as if it 
were a novel adventure now undertaken for the first time. It has 
never, as a matter of fact, had another than a social expression—what 
we are seeking to do is to extend its re-creative sweep to new regions 
of the world’s life. 

We do not therefore take every project of human ingenuity for 
social reform and pronounce the blessing of Christ upon it, but, in 
a world where the spirit of Christ has been at work, it is historically 
false to divorce such beneficent plans as the banishment of war, the 
elimination of poverty, the education of youth, the healing of the 
sick, and the comfort of old age from his atonement. Let us rejoice 
and give praise to God that his re-creative purposes are taking shape 
before our eyes. These are his mighty works. Actual life in this 
world is different for millions of men and women because Christ has 
come. Reconstruction has taken place and is proceeding now. Its 
fuller embodiment lacks nothing in the will of God, rather it awaits 
the completeness of our faith. The position of the Church is not 
therefore that it leaves the secular world of men to devise practical 
plans for widening the outreach of divine love, and then we supply 
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spiritual energies for the carrying through of schemes already made; 
rather faith and reconstruction are one, alike fruits of the Holy 
Spirit, continuation of the work of Christ. 

We need not therefore be hesitant about claiming the San Fran- 
cisco agreement as a victory of Christ. Other related plans for feed- 
ing the hungry, protecting the weak, and bringing succor to the dis- 
tressed are all evidences of his triumph. These projects have sin- 
fulness within them, and none has perfection, but such elements are 
not the contribution of Christ. Surely we have not learned Christ 
if we refuse to think of the contemplated fruits of such reconstruc- 
tion as being the very work of God through him. For we are not 
ignorant of his mind and spirit. They have come to us through the 
remembrance of the days of his flesh. At the same time, we rebuke 
and warn men when they claim these same plans as human con- 
trivances made possible by cleverness and skill. For it is that very 
pride of ignorant and insolent separation of life from God that has 
brought us to the present tragic condition. ‘There can be no recon- 
struction without faith, but faith in the modern world that does not 
issue in reconstruction is not the faith of Christ. 


‘ III 


The Church as the body of Christ is the vehicle for God’s continu- 
ation and completion of his reconstruction. ‘This is the measure of 
the Church’s responsibility in our time, and this in two ways. First, 
the Church is deeply involved in the tragic crisis of modern civiliza- 
tion. It has suffered grievous wounds both in its outward organiza- 
tion and in its inward spirit. The rage of the nations has inflicted 
sad damage on material equipment and has banished its ministry 
from many lands. The public preaching of the Word and the serv- 
ice of the Sacraments have come in the meantime to an end. While 
we may well rejoice in the valiant witness of pastors and people 
against the fury of totalitarian powers, nevertheless, the same super- 
ficial confidence in external progress that has blinded the eyes of 
men has also invaded the Church. We have been children of 
Martha rather than of Mary, careful and troubled about many things 
but often neglectful of the one thing needful, choosing not the good 
part, which cannot be taken away. Second, the need of men for the 
Church is very great and urgent, for the measure of their need is 
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similar to our own. The world needs re-building. Millions of our 
fellow human beings are exposed to dreadful privations. Disease, 
poverty, and death are abroad in the earth. We cannot claim to be 
the children of God if these sorrows and sufferings do not awaken 
within us the compassion of Christ. Their spiritual impoverish- 
ment is not less serious. Hatred, violence, and greed have assumed 
mass-dimensions. ‘Totalitarian dynamism which justifies any end 
by any means has no part in the spirit of Christ, which for us must 
be the essential spirit of God. ‘Thus, along with the work of recon- 
structing the very apparatus of society, there is need for driving out 
an evil spirit by teaching men the more excellent way of love—and 
this not alone in Germany and Japan. 

The measure of the Church's vitality has always been its mission- 
ary spirit, for therein it has come very near to the purpose of God. 
We now can begin to trace a close and intimate relation between the 
decline in missionary zeal that has been troubling the life of the 
Church and the eclipse of faith in the work of redemption. What 
is needed along with a new conception of the world-wide mission of 
the Church is a vivid comprehension of the majestic range of the 
Gospel. Spiritual isolationism is unworthy of the grace of God. 
The atonement is for the reconstruction of the whole world of men 
and if we are among the elect who have received so great grace, such 
favor is not intended to feed our self-esteem but comes rather as a 
summons to extend the universal range of God's work. 

Faith for reconstruction must therefore be a missionary faith, not 
simply an intellectual conviction and a cherished doctrine, but a 
practical program engaging passionate devotion and utter commit- 
ment along with gifts of organization. This faith should combine 
proclamation and application. Herein is the summons of God to 
the Church in our time, not to worry and fret over our ineptitude 
and the world’s neglect, but to forget ourselves in the certainty of 
our cause, which is in reality not ours but his. But when we think 
of it as a cause, it must not be a self-contained enterprise, measuring 
its success in any terms other than the mediation of divine grace to 
men. The reconstruction of the world is the work of the Church, 
humbly conceived as the service of God. We must not speak of it 
as being accomplished in this or any other generation, but rather as 
the fulfillment of a purpose as unalterable as the will of God, not as 
beginning or ending with us, but as our immediate and urgent share 
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in the reconstructive work of Christ to which no human bounds can 
be set. 

Such a faith will lead to Christian re-union not alone in spirit but 
also in outward form. The re-uniting of the Church in its partial 
manifestations has always been the fruit of its missionary work, when 
it has forgotten itself into the service of Christ. It is then that the 
unity of the Church derives not from practical expedients for the 
conservation of its energy, but from a new outgoing of its life. 
Moreover, such unity is deeply fixed in the very nature of God, and 
becomes a manifestation of it to the world, because it reflects his 
saving purpose in Jesus Christ. For the one God of our faith is not 
an abstract idea of the mind dwelling in aloof, detached, and self- 
wrapped majesty, but the very fountain of life, whose continual re- 
construction of his handiwork is the revelation of his love. Thus in 
the new call to the Church, there are prospective great blessings for 
the world, but not less for itself. We may see the long-expected and 
awaited revival of its life and an answer to its prayers for re-union 
arising from a new obedience to the will of God. 











THE POET AND THE PREACHER 


By W. PAuL LUDWIG 


James Stalker is entitled The Preacher and His Models. 

He discusses the preacher as a Man of God, as a Patriot, as 
a Man of the Word, as a Man, as a Christian, as an Apostle, and 
as a Thinker. I feel disposed to add at least one category to his 
already formidable standards: ‘‘the preacher as Artist.” 

To speak of the “art” of preaching is not new, but to give content 
to the concept of “art’’ as related to the pulpit may be new. For- 
merly, the phrase, “the art of preaching,” was merely recognition of 
the fact that preaching was a special form of persuasion which was 
worthy of meticulous study. It had certain rules and objectives 
which were peculiar to it. One of the unfortunate results has been 
to make preaching “peculiar’”—that is, to divorce it in style and form 
and material from any other medium of expression. We dare not 
minimize the dignity or the exalted purpose of the pulpit, but nei- 
ther do we dare allow it to become unnatural lest we sacrifice both 
its dignity and its ability to achieve an exalted purpose. 

If we intend, therefore, to treat seriously the idea of preaching as 
an “art,’’ it behooves us to determine to which, if any, of the stand- 
ard arts it can be related. I am fully convinced that rather than be- 
ing mere forensic oratory preaching is “dramatic’’ art. On that 
premise, I propose to re-evaluate what is probably the earliest defini- 
tive work on literary criticism, the Poetics of Aristotle. 

Comparatively little has ever been added to the skeleton of Aris- 
totle’s literary man and not much to his flesh. We do not mean to 
argue that all knowledge has its genesis and its final judgment in the 
ancient Greek. We know that some of his too ardent admirers have 
traced the inception of Christian theology to the twelfth book of the 
Metaphysics, and have solemnly lamented that Plato’s Phaedo and 
Euthyphro had never been canonized. Even if it is still to be main- 
tained that Aristotle is “the father of all modern thought,’’ it must 
be admitted that many of the children have struck out vigorously 
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along pathways of theirown. We trust, therefore, that here we have 
not endowed Aristotle with a literary infallibility as much unjusti- 
fied as the tributes to his philosophical inerrancy. We are willing 
to risk disturbing his Elysian bliss by showing how acutely he has 
contributed in the Poetics to a proper understanding of the pulpit’s 
“poetical” function. 

Caution in the use of terms is very much in order in dealing with 
ancient Greek ideas, not because of their original inaccuracy but be- 
cause of our modern license. It is undoubtedly true that the soph- 
ists were not sophistical, the cynics not cynical, and the stoics not 
stoical. ‘To cite another instance, we use our word “metaphysics” 
to describe the theological works of Aristotle. Actually, these are 
simply the books that ‘“‘came after” era) the Physics—rd pera ra 
gvotxa. Aristotle's own title would be ér.orqun Oeodoyixh, “theologi- 
cal science.’ With the same care, when we speak of the Poetics, 
we must go far beyond the idea of mere poetry as it is in popular 
thought, for poetry in Aristotelian terms is “men doing and suffer- 
ing.”” It is an expression of the “universal”; that is, the universal 
element in human life. If one needs any apology for the conception 
of this paper it is there. What else is the task of the preacher than 
to offer to a world of ‘men who are doing and suffering” the story of 
a God who is likewise “doing and suffering” on our behalf? If the 
denominator of our job can be reduced at all, it is simply that we ad- 
dress ourselves to the underlying universal factors in human life. 

Knowledge of the Poetics has been chiefly spread by indirection, 
coming to us second or third-hand through such literary critics as 
Bryant and Poe, or Emerson and Lowell, to mention only a few of 
our own American men of letters. Even earlier, in the 17th cen- 
tury, both French and English critics were considerably agitated over 
the questions involved in Aristotle’s principles. Literary circles in 
France had long disputed the relative merits of Greek and French 
poets, orators, and critics. The feud spread to England at the time 
when Shakespearean drama was becoming prominent, the “mod- 
erns” rallying around the bard of Avon and the ancients defending 
the philosopher of Stygira. Ben Jonson was familiar with the Po- 
etics and accepted Aristotle’s definition of poetry and his theory of 
propriety in style, just as Sidney had done several years before. In 
the 18th century, Addison, in making an extensive criticism of Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, revealed a thorough acquaintance with the Greek 
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work, whose principles he followed closely. Our interest, therefore, 
is not unprecedented except in its special application. 

Aristotle’s discussion had to do with the Greek tragedy and only 
secondarily with the Epic. Here immediately our parallel begins, 
for even if it be insisted that there is little more in Greek tragedy 
than fatalism, it is essentially true that it was a religious medium. 
Think of Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex, for example, and you may get the 
impression of a poor fool rushing blindly to keep the schedule of his 
destiny. It looks like the relentless maneuvering of fate. And, 
from the Greek point of view, it is that. Yet in its grotesque story 
of patricide and incest, there is the unmistakable thread of religious 
principle. It is the record of a man whose spiritual poverty prevents 
him from seeing more than one side of a problem and whose uncon- 
trolled emotions drive him on to act ignobly in terms of his imper- 
fect vision. Beneath the seeming curse of an irrevocable fate, there 
is the destruction inherited from the transgression of divine law. 

As we review the primary ideas of tragic art according to Aristotle, 
we will discover that mechanics are important only as servants of 
some basic spiritual forces. We know from the history of Greek 
tragedy that it gradually reached beyond Dionysus and religious 
ritual until it included the legendary heroes of the Epic. But in 
spite of the inclusion of other material, the atmosphere of religion 
continued to permeate. 

Our course is laid out for us, when we look at Aristotle’s defini- 
tion: “Tragedy is the imitation of an action that is serious, complete 
in itself and of an adequate magnitude, and its function is to arouse 
the emotions of Pity and Fear in the audience in such a way as to 
effect a catharsis or relief of these emotions.” * There are two great 
principles here to which the preacher must give adequate recogni- 
tion. The one is pipnors or “imitation” and the second is the meta- 
phorical term, xa8apors or “purging.” 


I 


Tragedy is an “imitation” of men in action. It might be trans- 
lated ‘‘art’”’ or “representation,” for all art is in reality imitative— 
that is, it is a representation of life through some medium, such as 
color and form in painting, or rhythm in the dance, or melody in 


1 Poetics, 6: 2. (Reasonably accurate translations of the difficult Greek of the Poetics are 
available in the Loeb Classical Library, and in critical editions by Lane Cooper and S. H. 
Butcher.) 
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music, or rhythm and tune and meter all at once as in the Greek 
tragedy. jlunors simply means to Aristotle that life suggests or pre- 
sents to the artist a certain phenomenon which the artist in turn rep- 
resents in his own medium. And the ideal medium of the preacher, 
I dare say, is not just language but melody and rhythm as well. 
There is a quality of prose cadence about great preaching which sings 
its way into the conscience. It is not often that a blunt, rough-edged 
instrument does any more than irritate. 

A great many literary critics, however, did not understand Aris- 
totle’s term. They identified ‘imitation’ with mere “copying,” a 
fault which should require no homiletical application. But the 
warning is a little more subtle than one would suppose. Those who 
think of the arts, especially of poetry, as fundamentally creative, have 
reason to suspect the sheer vivacity of a term like ; lunots which sug- 
gests mere imitation. How far Aristotle was indebted to Plato for 
the idea it is hard to determine. The Platonic thesis that the real 
world is an imperfect copy of the ideal archetype brings into relief 
the notion that ours is a world of mere imitation. But Aristotle 
went beyond any current usage that the phrase may have had. He 
explains himself more extensively in chapter nine where he indicates 
that the poet’s task is not necessarily to show or tell what precisely 
occurred in a given event, but what would probably or inevitably 
happen. 

The imitative art, therefore, seems to imply the existence of a set 
of moral standards and spiritual laws by which an ideal or tragic turn 
of events can be foretold. Edgar Allan Poe wrote in regard to 
drama that “in its mechanisms we have made progress while in its 
spirituality we have done little or nothing for centuries certainly, 
and perhaps little or nothing for thousands of years. And this is 
because what we term the spirituality of the drama is precisely its 
imitative portion.” * 

ulunows is something more profound than mere aesthetic or rhe- 
torical principle. It denotes the working of the artistic imagination 
seeking to describe certain ideal conceptions in terms that an audi- 
ence can understand. To no artist, however, does this task belong 
so peculiarly as to the preacher. Our job is decidedly imitative in 
the Aristotelian sense. It is our function to take life situations 
which are ideally bad or ideally good and so re-cast them in brave 

2 E. C. Stedman and G. D. Woodberry, The Works of Edgar Allan Poe, vol. 6, p. 200. 
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language that the audience will have not only a mirror but a micro- 
scope. While this seems obvious, it does not follow that all preach- 
ing succeeds in achieving this purpose. 

Much sermonizing is imitation not in the Aristotelian sense but 
in the totally useless sense of duplication or review. Most preach- 
ing is more descriptive than analytical, more photographic than artis- 
tic. At great length, modern preaching describes this changing 
world in which we live, or gives appalling pictures of war, of moral 
delinquency, of chaos in human relations, of irreverence: things 
which we must face but which we undoubtedly see much more 
vividly in active life than in listening to their mere recital from the 
pulpit. 

Aristotle quite cogently illustrates the difference between the poet 
and the historian.* The distinction is timely. It is not the differ- 
ence of one man dealing in verse and the other in prose. The real 
point is that the poet describes what may happen, the historian only 
what has happened. Poetry is of a much higher order than history. 
If we were using a term more compatible to religion, we would speak 
of the prophetic quality of poetry, expressing itself in universals 
rather than particulars; presenting the permanent, catholic possi- 
bilities of human nature, rather than the story of the individual life; 
transforming facts into truths. 

In a recent penetrating analysis of the modern mood, one of our 
popular columnists * marshals effective evidence that there is a cur- 
rent return to “the grand manner.’”’ I understand her to mean that 
we are learning no longer to fear those things which we call ‘‘emo- 
tional and traditional.”” Humanity is willing to reach backward in 
time—a thing which has until now been so discountenanced by mod- 
erns—if only it can retrieve those things which have immortal mean- 
ing: “the grand, the large, the sense of timeless continuity and his- 
torical destiny without which the agonies of the present would be 
unendurable.”” Then the writer challenges the artist and the poet, 
and, I take it, the preacher, to be true to genuine art and thus be 
true to this new mood in human life: “All great art speaks to the soul 
and tells man of his grandeur. All great art is purgative and releas- 
ing. It is eyes for eyes that see not, and a tongue for those who speak 
not. ‘Throughout the ages the affirmation to the artist has been ‘that 
is what I saw but did not see; that is what I felt but could not say.’ ” 


8 Poetics, 9: 1 f. 
* Dorothy Thompson, The Saturday Review of Literature, vol. 27, no. 49, pp. 9 f. 
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The preacher, like the poet, goes beyond reality, beyond actual 
experience. People caught in the round of shifting scenes are not 
conscious of what stands behind the curtains of the stage and what 
makes the drama so important. They are not aware of any logic 
higher than their own irrational experiments. We must remind 
them of a cause and effect relationship in human experience which 
is not human after all—which is the mysterious wisdom of God, de- 
creed from all eternity. And when we do that we are coming closer 
to the pulpit’s equivalent of literary piunors, an imitative art which 
is somehow or other prophetic, reaching above what we commonly 
call ‘‘reality,”” and presenting in acute word-episodes those things 
which will be or ought to be. 


Il 


We go back now to Aristotle’s definition of tragedy to examine a 
second major idea. Tragedy is not only a ulunors, it is a KaBapors, 
i.e., its function is to arouse the emotions of Pity and Fear in the 
audience in such a way as to effect a ‘catharsis’ or relief of these 
emotions. 

As with piunois, so with xa@apo.s the term was not original with 
Aristotle, but in both cases he amplified and gave considerable re- 
nown to the ideas. When we try to draw a parallel, we may seem to 
be somewhat out of the range of our common religious tradition. 
The idea of catharsis or purging of the emotions would seem to be- 
long more naturally to the mystical, Orphic rites of the Greek re- 
ligion which grew up about the sixth century B.C. Pythagoras, who 
could with some justice be called the father of mysticism, uses the 
element of purgation. We are carried back to the ecstatic principles 
of the Dionysian theology, based on the idea that the soul becomes 
“free” and stands apart (&eracis) from the body during the wild 
state of dancing excitement. The ultimate objective is union or 
oneness with God, a condition which was called éeos, suggestive of 
our word “enthusiasm.” Obviously, the idea of catharsis is appro- 
priate to this type of religion. 

When Aristotle makes it a literary principle, however, he is de- 
veloping something unique. Although the conception as he held it 
has never been precisely explained, we can come close enough for 
our purpose. We readily understand how the elements of a drama 
—suspense, impending disaster, tragic irony, tragic error—stir up the 
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emotions of Pity and Fear to which Aristotle refers. It is not so easy 
to see just how he understands the relief of these emotions after they 
are aroused. If we leave a theater, feeling more exalted or more 
compassionate than when we entered, it would seem that according 
io Aristotle tragedy has failed, for instead of being relieved of emo- 
tions we are stirred by them. On the other hand, if, in the closing 
scene of King Lear, angels descended and carried Lear and his 
daughter into eternity we would feel a kind of “let-down,” as if our 
emotions had been wrung from us to no avail. It may be that it is 
the tendency to fear and pity which he has in mind rather than the 
emotions themselves. He would not likely desire man to be entirely 
free of the tendency to fear and pity, but rather that those of us who 
are underdeveloped in these emotions should, through the witness- 
ing of tragic art, realize the heights and depths of human experience; 
and those who have an excessive tendency should be relieved by the 
sufferings of a tragic hero. 

Although Aristotle in the Poetics does not elucidate the real na- 
ture of catharsis, some help is to be found iri his Politics where it ap- 
pears to have largely a therapeutic and pathological sense—affecting , 
man’s soul as medicine heals the body. It is supposed that in the 
witnessing of a tragedy upon the stage the feelings of pity and fear 
which all men have in common are subdued and we return to normal 
life with renewed stability. The stage provides a harmless outlet or 
indulgence of instincts which in real life might be disastrous. The 
latent pity and fear which we bring with us from the world of per- 
sonal experience are allayed and an emotional cure achieved. Our 
apprehension of impending misfortune is transferred to an imagina- 
tive world where we can view our fears more or less objectively and 
shudder in sympathy for the hero in whom we see ourselves. 

Now we sense that we are not very far removed from religion at 
this point. And we begin to wonder whether John Alexander 
Dowie and Father Divine and Aimee Semple McPherson and others 
of the brand have not developed a homeopathic cure through the 
spectacular. Certainly, there is some kind of pleasureable calm or 
emotional satisfaction which people derive from such enthusiasts. 
The faults and errors of this type of thing it would be pointless to 
discuss here, but Aristotle may be forcing us to a new appreciation 
of the emotional or dramatic in the pulpit. 

The Greek has here laid hold of the very basic emotions of human 
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life which the extremist evangelist usually recognizes while the rest 
of us do not. Pity is a complex thing, consisting of love for a fellow 
being and a kind of moral resentment or sense of justice which makes 
us rebel at the affliction heaped upon another. I believe it was 
Schopenhauer who insisted that pity was the root of all true morality. 
Fear is very closely allied and leads us ultimately not to the paralyz- 
ing dread of particular incidents but to a sympathy for the tragic suf- 
fering of all mankind. When we reach that stage the emotion has 
become therapeutic. ; 

But the preacher must not leave this function to the unscrupulous 
evangelist or to the poet. There is a pertinent sentence from Amiel 
which reads: ‘‘Not a heart but has its romance, not a life which does 
not hide a secret which is either its thorn or its spur. Everywhere 
grief, hope, comedy, tragedy; even under the petrifaction of old age, 
as in the twisted forms of fossils, we may discover the agitations and 
tortures of youth. This thought is the magic wand of poets and 
preachers.” 

I am daring to believe that the linking of poet and preacher is not 
wholly accidental. The minister today is achieving a new position 
as doctor of souls, but more as pastor than preacher. The office 
clinic is much in vogue but the therapeutic power of the pulpit is 
ignored.* Maybe the sermon has always fulfilled that function with- 
out being so recognized, but I cannot be unqualifiedly optimistic. I 
doubt whether one sermon in hundreds is consciously designed for 
catharsis and healing. 

Do I mean that preaching must be spectacular? Certainly not! 
The eminent success and popularity of dramatized religion as pre- 
sented by both American and British broadcasts has not been seri- 
ously interpreted by the Church. It is testimony that the “dra- 
matic” can be heard and felt without being actually visualized. 
Does it not follow that the pulpit can create the “effect” of the spec- 
tacular without “appearing” to be spectacular? As we shall see pres- 
ently, Aristotle names six constituent elements of the drama and the 
last one in importance he lists as “‘spectacle’"—the staging, the cos- 
tume. “Indeed,” says Aristotle, “the effect of tragedy does not de- 
pend on its performance by actors.” * The same can be accurately 

6 Karl Ruf Stolz in his posthumously published book, The Church and Psychotherapy, 
stirred our hopes by including a chapter on “The Therapeutic Function of Preaching” but 


left the subject almost untouched. 
6 Poetics, 6: 28. 
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applied to the pulpit, even though we must admit a few instances 
where the minister's performance is responsible for his following. 
Language and diction are something else again and must not be con- 
fused with spectacle. 

Possibly another word or two explaining Aristotle’s definition of 
tragedy will help us to see why “action” in our normal usage of the 
word is not exalted. When he refers to tragedy as an imitation of 
men in action, the reference is not primarily to an external or physi- 
cal process. There are three actual objects of imitation: * #6, which 
like the Latin “mores” constitute the temper, the moral character, 
the native disposition; 749, which are the transient emotions, the 
passive conditions of the affections; and finally rpaétes, or actions in 
their real inward sense as functions of the will. Thus “action” in- 
cludes everything that expresses the mental life or reveals a rational 
personality. 

Surely, if tragedy produces catharsis through such a medium, the 
sermon with similar objectives can do likewise without recourse to 
the spectacular in its more irreverent connotation. Some of the 
opening words of a modern treatise on homiletics point up the task: 
“Were a sermon but the cold and stereotyped appeal of a political 
figure, the cold recitation of impersonal data by a corporation execu- 
tive or the entertaining monologue of a public Falstaff, the problem 
of its preparation would be diminished. But a sermon supports a 
purpose more difficult to achieve. By it, the preacher seeks to put 
to flight the emptiness, the suffering, the frustration which dwells in 
the soul of the world. Little wonder that the thoughtful minister 
must approach his desk cautiously; his sermons are to be concen- 
trated tonics for weary men. ‘What,’ is the recurring question, 
‘must be prescribed this week?’ ”’ * 

There are many diseased souls in the pew which cannot be cured 
from the pulpit. Remote therapy is not always practicable. There 
are instruments and techniques which can be used in consultation 
which cannot be used in oration. At least, it is to be hoped that the 
sermon will open the doors of the Protestant confessional and that 
the “patient” will give the pastor opportunity (possibly in private 
conference immediately following the service) to pursue and amplify 
the newly inspired hope. Nevertheless, for most of our listeners 


7 CE. Poetics, 1: 5. 
8 John Nicholls Booth, The Quest For Preaching Power, pp. | f. 
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“the emptiness, the suffering, and the frustration” can be more than 
matched in the sermon. The words of a prophet provide the in- 
centive: “Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 
on thee, because he trusteth in thee.” 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale has a quaint but highly symbolical sug- 
gestion: “I have often thought that in our church services we ought 
to have a second collection—but not for money. Every church, it 
seems to me, ought to be equipped with huge baskets which, at the 
conclusion of a service—just before the benediction—would be passed 
down the aisles. The people would hand along their fears to the 
end man, who in turn would put these fears in the basket, until all 
the fears in the church had been collected, whereupon the ushers 
would bring the baskets forward to the pulpit. The minister, act- 
ing in the name of God, would say, ‘I hereby declare that you are 
freed from your fears. Go in peace, and may the peace of God go 
with you.’ ” ® 

Our task is to interpret the peace of God so that the man who is 
surfeited with fear or with self-pity—who is afraid of himself and his 
weaknesses, and afraid of the universe and its brute strength—will 
find his fear drained off or sublimated in the catharsis of a service of 
worship. We recognize, of course, that praise and prayer, as well as 
preaching, should be carefully directed toward the desired elevation. 
The might and majesty and abiding friendliness of God should be 
made so real that the personal, “‘in-growing” features of pity and fear 
will be released and rechanneled into universal sympathy and social 
energy.”® Fear and pity are still paramount objects of our homileti- 
cal art. Our intellectual charm may produce neat arguments about 
this and that, but the man who has come to Church with abnormal 
emotions may go forth again just as tense and unpredictable. Too 
often, all that one gets on Sunday morning is the pulpit’s equivalent 
of the bedside manner of the physician. The physician has not 
healed because he was not aware of any particular maladies to which 
he was administering. We may explain man’s outer world but un- 
less we supply health to his inner world he cannot possibly reap the 
benefits of the most elaborate Utopia, or exercise his highest pre- 
rogative of discipleship. 

® The War-Cry, Salvation Army Christmas Issue, 1944, p. 11. 

10 The therapeutic purpose of preaching does not, of course, preclude its other goals 


But it is our feeling that they are closely related—that a vision of God and an impetus to- 
ward service are the foregleam and the afterglow respectively of the soul’s healing. 
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This may mean on our part a new shaping of our sermon mate- 
rials, more stirring and enthusiastic presentation, deeper sympathy 
for the listener—but actually it does not mean revolutionary substitu- 
tion in our basic medicines. Aristotle observed that the Greek trag- 
edies employed a very limited number of legends or epic-cycles. 
Successive dramatists dealt with the same stories and depicted the 
selfsame heroes and heroines in fresh and effective ways. In like 
manner, the number of possible sermon themes, if the preacher is 
true to his own art, is quite restricted. But when we select our 
theme—let us say, “the forgiveness of God’’—we must see the end 
from the beginning. We must know what we want to achieve. 

The preacher like the dramatist must use a standard plot, a ready- 
made plot, if you please. Aristotle recommended it as being usually 
more successful. Lowell pointed out that when Shakespeare in- 
vented his own plots, as in The Tempest, he was about as successful 
as when he used a standard plot, but lesser playwrights almost always 
failed when they left the beaten track. So we who are dealing with 
the greatest plot ever conceived need never be ashamed of it. But 
we must be enthusiastic about it! Aristotle declared, “Among au- 
thors with the same natural ability, they will be most convincing who 
themselves experience the feelings they represent.” ** An American 
literary critic who seemed to be a student of Aristotle was probably 
taking a leaf from the Greek’s notebook when he said, “Poetry is dif- 
ferentiated by the Me and the Not Me—by the poet’s self-conscious- 
ness, or by the representation of life and thought apart from his own 
individuality.” ** 

Although we have been discussing “catharsis” as the object of our 
sermonizing, we have slipped into another gear without slowing 
down. When we talk about “plot,” we are dealing with one of 
drama’s six constituent elements; viz. plot, character, thought, dic- 
tion, spectacle, and song. ‘The first two, plot and character, are the 
most important to Aristotle and the only ones which we have any 
cause for reviewing. “The Plot,” says Aristotle, ‘is the first prin- 
ciple and as it were the soul of tragedy; character comes second. It 
is much the same in painting: if a man smeared a canvas with the 
loveliest colors at random, it would not give as much pleasure as an 
outline in black and white.” * 


11 Poetics, 17: 3. 
12 Edmund Clarence Stedman, The Nature and Elements of Poetry, p. 77. 
18 Poetics, 6: 19-21. 
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In discussing plot, then, let me go back and retrieve a thought 
which may have been slighted, namely that “we must see the end 
from the beginning.” In other words, a sermon, like a drama, must 
be constantly building up towards some high point—like the eleva- 
tion of the host in the Mass, or even like the discovery of the “un- 
known” in a chemistry laboratory analysis. It is what the play- 
wright calls the “dénouement.” Most sermons, like a standard play, 
have prologue, epilogue, and three acts, and like the original Greek 
tragedies they have only one actor. Now in a play it is much dis- 
cussed where that high point of suspense or complication should 
come and the unraveling begin. Some have claimed it should be 
about midway—in the middle of the second act. To determine spe- 
cifically where the discovery or the reversal, to use the terminology 
of the drama, should come in a sermon is an exceedingly complex 
task. The difficulty is increased by an infirmity common to most 
sermons—the inclusion of three or four discourses in one. ‘To have 
“a play within a play” is not uncommon on the stage; but it is to be 
doubted whether ‘“‘a sermon within a sermon” is legitimate homi- 
letics. Obviously, when each major point of the sermon is a self- 
sustaining unit it requires a rare genius to lift his congregation to 
several successive peaks of spiritual or emotional exaltation and still 
conclude with a resounding, all-inclusive affirmation. A single idea 
reaching its summit of persuasion very near to the conclusion of the 
sermon is the most desirable standard. Loss of power in most ser- 
mons, as in many plays, lies in the fact that the audience is quite con- 
vinced of the outcome and unless interest is held by flashing speech 
or by the sheer immediacy of the message for the listener, a slow, long 
unraveling of the situation leaves only dreariness if not rebellion. 
It is perfectly in order for the sermonizer “to see the end from the 
beginning,” but if the audience can see it and feel it and almost re- 
cite it the end may as well have been at the beginning. 

Edgar Allan Poe in his Philosophy of Composition wrote: “Noth- 
ing is more clear than that every plot, worth the name, must be 
elaborated to its dénouement before anything be attempted with the 
pen. It is only with the dénouement constantly in view that we can 
give a plot its indispensable air of consequence, or causation.” Ap- 
plied to the sermon, this might suggest that the conclusion should be 
written first. It may be justifiably objected that such a procedure 
would destroy that real creativeness which results when we “wade 
into” a subject and let our mind take us where it will. Neverthe- 
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less, the thought abides that we must know what we want to achieve 
and when we want to achieve it, and point everything toward it. 

Another sure way to defeat this purpose is to make the sermon a 
mere chain of loosely-linked anecdotes. I need not elaborate on this 
obvious pitfall, but I do want to allow Aristotle to speak again, for 
he faced the danger with considerable gravity. ‘“We have laid it 
down,” he says, “that tragedy is a representation of an action that is 
whole and complete and of a certain magnitude. A whole is what 
has a beginning and middle and end. Well constructed plots must 
not therefore begin and end at random. . . . A plot does not have 
unity, as some people think, simply because it deals with a single 
hero. Many and indeed innumerable things happen to an indi- 
vidual, some of which do not go to make up any unity, and similarly 
an individual is concerned in many actions which do not combine 
into a single piece of action. . . . Of simple plots and actions the 
worst are those which are episodic: a plot in which episodes do not 
follow each other probably or inevitably. . . . Writing as they do 
for competition, poets often strain the plot beyond its capacity.” “* 

Poe, again taking his cue from the Poetics, emphasizes organic 
unity with this statement: “A mere succession of events, even the 
most spirited, will no more constitute a plot than a multiplication 
of zeros, even the most infinite, will result in the production of a 
unit. A plot, properly understood, is perfect only inasmuch as we 
shall find ourselves unable to detach from it or disarrange any single 
incident involved, without destruction to the mass. This we say is 
the point of perfection—a point never yet attained, but not on that 
account unattainable.’’** What this should say to the conscience of 
the homilete is tremendous! How many of us rework our sermons 
sufficiently to achieve so high an artistry? If with us this is “a point 
never yet attained’’—let us agree that it is “not on that account un- 
attainable.’”’ It is probably not so much a question of genius as of 
industry. 

IV 


I want to make a brief concluding reference to the second in im- 
portance of Aristotle’s constituent elements of tragedy. After plot 
comes “character,” though some literary critics reverse the order. 
Character delineation in the sermon has never been given enough 


14 Poetics, 7: 2-7; 8: 1; 9: 11. 
15 Op. cit., vol. 6, pp. 210 f. 
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attention. The most ineffective sermons that we preach are the ones 
which are devoid of personality—which are all theorizing, philoso- 
phizing, and moralizing—which never smile or weep with the audi- 
ence as some great character of Biblical or secular history is brought 
alive through our imaginative skill. Every warm breath from the 
pulpit should make the Person of Christ so adorable that the ideal 
of the First Epistle of Peter is fulfilled, “In whom, though now ye 
see him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory.” * 

The purpose of a drama is to develop and accentuate the char- 
acters of the story as an adjunct to the action. Secondarily, it pro- 
poses to develop the characters of the audience. Our Greek critic 
states: ““The most important of these [parts of the drama] is the ar- 
rangement of the incidents [plot], for tragedy is not a representation 
of men but of a piece of action, of life, of happiness and unhappiness, 
which come under the head of action, and the end aimed at is the 
representation not of qualities of character but of some action; and 
while character makes men what they are, it is the scenes they act in 
that make them happy or the opposite. They do not therefore act 
to represent character, but character-study is included for the sake 
of the action.” ** Aristotle was one of the first literary critics to 
mark a distinction between aesthetics and morals. He denied the 
didactic purpose of poetry. But on the other hand he insisted on a 
high standard of nobility in the characters of the drama, a nobility 
which seemed to have its basis in moral goodness. ‘Tragic conse- 
quences suffered by inferior characters, or by characters belonging to 
a lesser scale of attainment than the majority of the audience, would 
have little appeal.** But let a man of real grandeur suffer and the 
spectator suffers with him. Not only greatness but goodness (not 
perfection but basic goodness with a slight twist to it) is required. 

The function of the sermon plot differs in that its primary pur- 
pose is to develop the character of the audience and secondarily to 
develop the characters of the story.” Nevertheless, the latter is the 
indispensable forerunner of the former—and we need to show as 
much artistry in the portrayal of our tragic hero as Aristotle demands 


161 Peter 1: 8. 

11 Poetics, 6: 12. 

18 Poetics, 13: 2-4. 

19 It would be valuable if space could be taken to show how the Hebrew tradition feeds 
more richly into Christianity than the Greek. The Jew was not interested in dramatic po- 
etry but expressed himself in the lyric where, in a sense, he could be his own spectator and 
actor all at once. 
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for the drama. It has been said that, “Poetical drama says more 
than metaphysics. Every age needs a poet-interpreter of the Person 
of Christ. Every age so far, I suppose, has had one, beginning with 
St. John.” *° 

Aristotle’s notion of the ideal tragic hero is not generally favored. 
His theory is based on his idea of the catharsis of pity and fear— 
where he claims that pity would be felt for a hero who, though not 
wholly innocent, meets with suffering beyond his deserts and fear is 
awakened by a sufferer who is a man of like nature with ourselves. 
In the main, this excludes two types of characters as possible tragic 
heroes: (1) the evil man who rises, let us say, from poverty to pros- 
perity, and (2) the perfectly good man who falls from prosperity to 
adversity. Neither of these arouses pity or fear, according to Aris- 
totle. 

There might be argument in either instance, but the latter more 
directly concerns us, for the pulpit’s tragic hero is the perfectly good 
Man who suffered without deserving. There have been notable 
groups of people who have had the very reaction to the Cross which 
Aristotle foretold for the blameless, suffering hero—a feeling of re- 
vulsion, instead of pity and fear. The eminent fact is, however, that 
the Christian’s tragic hero is “The Conqueror” and not, like the 
Greek hero, “the conquered.’” The Man on the Cross has not been 
an object of repulsion to very many. He has stirred pity and fear, 
but beyond these—admiration for courage and obedience, and ac- 
ceptance of the imperial mission of that chief episode in the total 
divine-human drama. 

Dr. Paul Scherer in his Yale lectures flashes a light on the play, 
Family Portrait, with Judith Anderson playing the part of Mary. 
“With the pent-up agony of a mother’s heart, she wondered at this 
cruel thing they had done to him, to her peace-loving, kindly, eldest 
son. She could see no sense in it all. But the hours passed and a 
child was born there in Nazareth to her youngest son, Judah. Shyly 
she came to him when she heard; fooled with her apron for a mo- 
ment; then asked him, smiling a little wanly, to call the child Jesus. 
‘Because,’ she explained, ‘because I would not have him to be for- 
gotten.’ ”’** Surely, that is our answer to Aristotle. With the wise 
counsel of the Greek and by the power of our God, we recommit our- 
selves to the high art of keeping Him in remembrance. 


20 Dr. J. W. Hunkin, The Expository Times, vol. 56, p. 8. 
21 For We Have This Treasure, p. 101. 
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BRITISH THEOLOGY IN THE WAR YEARS 


By ALAN RICHARDSON 


ish theology during the war years is an almost impossibly diffi- 

cult task. We have a saying that “the spectator sees most of 
the game”; and it is clear that one who has been mixed up with the 
play can hardly pretend to act fairly as a referee. Other writers 
would probably have described the matter very differently. No two 
men would have chosen just the same points as important; still less 
would they have agreed on their interpretation. Having been fairly 
warned, the reader will continue at his own risk! 


Ts describe, without misinterpreting, the development of Brit- 


I 


We will begin with a generalization, knowing that, like all gen- 
eralizations, it is bound to be dangerous. Though the work of Brit- 
ish theologians in this period has inevitably been affected and col- 
ored by the events of our day, yet their fundamental conclusions and 
attitudes have not been basically determined or drastically directed 
by happenings in the international sphere. There has been no spe- 
cifically ‘war-time theology,” although theologians have, of course, 
frequently addressed themselves to war-time issues. No radically 
new viewpoints (so far as I know) have been born, and no school of 
thought has arisen which might be said to have owed its origin to 
the war-situation. There is no British “crisis-theology.” In other 
words, the development of British theology has proceeded smoothly, 
without violent actions and reactions, along the ‘paths which were 
being followed in the ‘thirties. This statement should help those 
who were familiar with British thought until 1939 and were then 
suddenly cut off from it to form a fair estimate of the situation to- 
day. We still dislike extreme theories of all kinds! We do not 
grow them at home, but expect to import them from the continent; 
in fact, we look forward to the reopening of our import-trade and to 
receiving the stimulus which we frankly admit we need from the 
European forcing-beds of revolutionary ideas. We need these to fer- 
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tilize our own traditional growths. Then we shall be willing to 
pronounce—in twenty years’ time—just how much truth there was in 
them! But I think it is true to say that there has been no sudden 
change in the direction of our thinking since 1939 because, before 
then, ten years of depression and six years of Hitler had successfully 
de-loused us of the liberal bug and inured us to the brute-realities 
of a world of war. 

Yet, having said all this, it must at once be said on the other side 
that many of the theological works (other than purely academic his- 
torical researches) that have appeared since the outbreak of the war 
could not have been written in the form that they have actually taken 
in any other period than the twelve years of Hitler. To take per- 
haps the most outstanding example, let us first mention C. N. Coch- 
rane’s Christianity and Classical Culture (1940). This is a book that 
could not have been written except by one who had lived through 
the crisis of the twentieth century and reflected deeply on the signifi- 
cance of totalitarianism. If I were asked which was the most impor- 
tant book for theologians published in England during the war, I 
would name this work. I hope that it will be widely read all over 
the world when it becomes accessible. I venture to think that it has 
not received the attention in Britain (or America) that it deserves, 
partly because it is so erudite and so profound; it is the kind of book 
that requires years to bring out its real significance. Cochrane 
shows how Christianity in the first four or five centuries of its ex- 
istence had been faced by the rival creed of classical culture, accord- 
ing to which it was thought possible to achieve world-security, peace, 
and freedom through political action, especially through submission 
to the “virtue” and “fortune” of a political leader. The Christians 
replied—I am here following Cochrane’s own summary in his preface 
—that the State was not thus the supreme instrument of human 
emancipation and perfectibility; it was at best only a ‘remedy for 
sin”; and they criticized vigorously the classical naturalism on which 
this superstition rested, putting forward meanwhile their own be- 
lief that in Christ alone could the whole condition of human life, 
individual and social, be restored. Accordingly Cochrane brings 
together both Christian and classical studies and discusses with great 
insight and a wealth of learning the period of transition from the 
world of Augustus and Virgil to that of Theodosius and Augustine. 
Whatever success Christianity achieved in its struggle with political 
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religion and naturalistic “‘scientia,” the study of this period can 
hardly be considered irrelevant or “merely academic’ by twentieth- 
century Christians, who must believe that what Christianity has once 
achieved, it can achieve again. Before we give ourselves up to the 
despair of civilization and humanity, let us first see what lessons 
Christian history has to teach. 


II 


The theology of despair did not appeal to British theologians even 
in the dark days of 1940. The few voices that proclaimed it did not 
have a very large or faithful audience. This was not because our 
theologians had failed to notice the abundant evidence of human 
depravity, of which the Dorniers and Heinkel bombers brought 
weighty evidence every night. Temple, Quick, Hodgson, Farmer, 
Baillie and the rest did not yield to the philosophy of despair or 
modify the views that they had been long developing during the 
years of their mature thought. They discussed and taught publicly, 
calmly, and unemotionally why it was not unreasonable to believe 
that in a world whose ultimate purpose was love, it was possible for 
bombers and concentration camps and tyranny to exist. They de- 
voted themselves to explaining that the world had not slipped out of 
the control of a God whose will was righteous and whose name was 
Father. Oliver Quick constantly pleaded that Christians should not 
follow the fashion set by the totalitarian barbarians and renounce 
their Hellenic heritage of reason and humanity. Temple fre- 
quently marshalled the evidence presented by the existence of a 
world-wide ecumenical Church to show that God’s purpose was go- 
ing steadily forward, despite all the signs to the contrary; and, as is 
well known, he never missed a chance of pointing out that the war 
had brought countless opportunities for initiating measures of eco- 
nomic reform or social amelioration. 

The younger theologians, on the whole, said less about reason and 
the legacy of Greece, but contented themselves with pointing out 
that the European crisis was hardly one that should take Christians 
by surprise, since it was but a notable illustration of the recurring 
situation of Biblical history, in which tyrants and war-lords, though 
boasting themselves for a season, were nevertheless instruments in 
the hand of a righteous and merciful God, whose judgments were in 
the earth. Their teaching was the teaching of the prophets as a 
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whole, rather than that of Amos in particular. And in the crisis 
the renewed and eager study of the Bible was particularly noticeable 
amongst the younger folk, both clerical and lay. The meaning of 
the Bible certainly came alive for many, as it could hardly have done 
in a century of peace. That meaning was not generally taken to 
imply despair of civilization and its prospects. The theological tra- 
dition which had not succumbed to the blandishments of humanism 
in an age of optimistic liberalism (in the pre-Hitler years) did not 
yield to the theology of despair after the lamps of Europe began to 
go out one by one. The death of Oliver Quick at the height of his 
power and influence, so soon after his appointment to the Regius 
Professorship at Oxford, followed as it was within a few months by 
that of Archbishop Temple, was a blow to English theology of which 
it is impossible for us to measure the consequences. But the lead- 
ership of these two men in the critical years is something for which 
we are grateful, and their work will long survive. It is part of the 
fabric of our theological tradition. A calmly reflective and balanced 
judgment, undisturbed alike by catastrophe or by prosperity, was 
perhaps their characteristic contribution; and this judicial attitude 
is of the essence of the British way in theology. William Paton was 
just such another figure, and his death in 1943 is also keenly felt. In 
a real sense all three of these leaders were war casualties. I think 
that their attitude, so typical of the British theological tradition, as 
it steered its course between the shallows of optimism and the deeps 
of pessimism, cannot better be summed up than in a couple of sen- 
tences from Quick’s last book (The Gospel of the New World) pub- 
lished posthumously in 1944: “The greatest danger is that the 
Church should be conformed to the fashion of the world, whether 
that fashion be a complacent, optimistic humanism, or an anxious 
demen-ridden gloom. We may thank God that the one is as much 
a passing fashion as the other.” 


III 


Continental influences upon us have not been very strong, despite 
the considerable number of theological refugees in our midst. (Vis- 
ser 't Hooft tells the story of headlines that once appeared in an Eng- 
lish newspaper, “Fog in the Channel: Continent Isolated.” The 
continent has been isolated for four years!) There has been very 
great interest in and sympathy for the various Christian “resistance”’ 
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groups in the occupied countries; but the interest has been practical 
rather than speculative. John Maarten’s Village on a Hill (1940) 
became a best-seller. Heinrich Vogel’s Iron Ration of a Christian 
(1941) was appreciated rather as an example of the faith of our Chris- 
tian brethren in Germany than as a method of teaching that should 
be copied here; and it was probably the personal rather than the in- 
tellectual element in Hans Ehrenberg’s Autobiography of a German 
Pastor (1943) that appealed to British readers. The severity of our 
paper-rationing has doubtless discouraged publishers from attempt- 
ing to bring out translations of lengthy continental theological 
works. However, Brunner’s Wahrheit als Begegnung (lectures de- 
livered in Uppsala in 1937) appeared in 1944 under the title Divine- 
Human Encounter. (It is perhaps worth mentioning that each of 
the four books mentioned in this paragraph was brought out by the 
Student Christian Movement Press.) 

We have not yet got very far with the translation of Barth. So far 
we have in English only the first volume of the Church Dogmatics 
(Vol. I, Part I), translated by G. T. Thomson (1936). Most British 
readers find Barth somewhat indigestible; Brunner is more easily 
(and more sympathetically) read. Barth’s influence, which is con- 
siderable, is mainly indirect. It comes not so much from reading 
Barth as from reading authors who have themselves been influenced 
by him. A recent book, Alan Fairweather’s The Word as Truth 
(1944), proves that some people in Britain have read Barth with 
care; this book is a characteristically British criticism of Barth’s view 
of revelation; the author thinks that Barth’s view is untenable for 
several reasons. Incidentally, we were encouraged by Barth’s Letter 
to Britain (published here in 1942), bravely written at a time when 
we needed such words of encouragement; we were also somewhat 
amused to think that, even if our theology was faulty, we might per- 
haps to some extent be justified by our works! 

One of the books which shows the influence of Barth is the late 
Sir Edwyn Hoskyns’s commentary on The Fourth Gospel (1940) in 
two volumes. This work, left incomplete by the author’s untimely 
death, was edited by his friend, Noel Davey. It is undoubtedly one 
of the more important commentaries published in England in re- 
cent years; it is profound and learned, but in many places it is ob- 
scure—in the sense in which English readers tend to find Barth ob- 
scure. (Hoskyns had already translated Barth’s Romans.) It might 
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well be contrasted with the more conservatively “British” approach 
of R. H. Strachan’s The Fourth Gospel (1941). A. R. Vidler’s small 
but penetrating Christ’s Strange Work (1944), a study of law, shows 
acquaintance with continental work. Visser 't Hooft’s Wretched- 
ness and Greatness of the Church (1944) has been widely read. 
Brunner, Maritain, Berdyaev, Buber, and Heim are all fairly well 
known and some at least of the works of each of them are published 
in English. 


IV 


The revival of interest in Biblical theology, as distinct from prob- 
lems of Biblical literary and historical criticism, has gained impetus 
during the war years. This has inevitably brought with it a re- 
newed interest in the Old Testament, though it has not yet produced 
scholars of the caliber of George Adam Smith and A. B. Davidson of 
a former generation. A recent book by Professor Norman H. 
Snaith, of the Methodist College at Leeds, is worthy of special men- 
tion; it is called The Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testament (1944). 
It is written by a scholar who is entirely familiar with all the prob- 
lems of literature and history, but whose primary interest is in the 
Biblical theology as a whole. It takes a decidedly “‘anti-Hellenic” 
line, and its author probably goes further than most British scholars 
would go in repudiating Greek elements in traditional Christian 
thought. But it is a useful corrective to some of the viewpoints 
that were more prevalent twenty years ago than they are today. 
A. G. Hebert’s Throne of David (1941) is another theological con- 
sideration of the Old Testament, but it is written from an entirely 
different angle; its theme is exactly described by its sub-title, “A 
Study of the Fulfilment of the Old Testament in Jesus Christ and 
His Church.” We may hope and indeed reasonably expect that 
these two books will prove to be the harbingers of many more Old 
Testament studies; they testify to the renewal of interest in different 
quarters in a field of theological study which has been somewhat 
neglected until recently. 

The generation of Hoskyns’s disciples, now having reached ma- 
turity, is ably represented by a small book on The Resurrection of 
Christ (1945) by A. M. Ramsey, who succeeded Quick as Professor 
of Theology at Durham when the latter went to Oxford. Twenty 
years ago interest largely centered upon the historicity of the resur- 
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rection-narratives in the Gospels, and these problems were too often 
discussed in separation from the theology which made the narratives 
worth the telling; Ramsey begins from the presupposition that the 
historical event was such as to account for the theology of resurrec- 
tion which runs through the New Testament. Perhaps I may be 
allowed to refer here to my own book, The Miracle-Stories of the 
Gospels (1941), as indicative of the necessity (recognized among 
many of the younger men) of understanding the theological meaning 
of the Gospel narratives before we attempt to decide anything about 
their historical value. 


V 


There has been a good deal of writing about the nature and form 
of the Church. No one today maintains that the Church is merely 
a kind of voluntary society, or religious club, and many are deeply 
concerned to understand the meaning of the Church as the Body of 
Christ. Undoubtedly the ecumenical movement and the revival of 
Biblical theology have been chiefly responsible for stimulating lively 
interest in and discussion of this question. D. T. Jenkins, a young 
Congregationalist and one of our more ardent “Barthians,” aroused 
considerable interest by his challenging re-statement of the Re- 
formed conception of Churchmanship in his book The Nature of 
Catholicity (1941), to which A. G. Hebert of Kelham gave an “Angli- 
can” rejoinder in The Form of the Church (1944); non-British read- 
ers, however, should be warned that this rejoinder is perhaps Anglo- 
Catholic rather than Anglican as such. The debate continues, with 
men of all denominational loyalties joining in, particularly in the 
pages of our lively new ‘“‘neo-Reformed” theological journal, The 
Presbyter, edited by Jenkins. 

Another book of importance is Canon W. J. Phythian-Adams’ 
The Way of At-One-Ment (1944), in which is developed a very sug- 
gestive interpretation of Biblical theology and its significance for 
the doctrine of the Church, her ministry and sacraments. The 
Christian redemption, appropriated by baptism and accepted by re- 
pentance and faith, means re-birth into the New Israel and conse- 
cration into its royal priesthood, within which a universal ministry, 
ordained to this end, builds up the new community of love through 
the holy communion of the Lord’s body and blood, so that eternal 
life may be manifested to the world as a pledge of ultimate salvation, 
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which is at-one-ment with God in Christ. This conception of Bibli- 
cal faith, and the understanding of the Church which follows from 
it, are explained with scholarly power, and we are shown some of the 
consequences that are involved for the reunited Church of the fu- 
ture that takes its stand on Biblical faith. The widespread interest 
in liturgical questions that is now so strong in Britain is remarkably 
illustrated by the amazingly rapid sale of the first edition of Gregory 
Dix’s The Shape of the Liturgy (1944), a book of 760 pages which 
costs forty-five shillings. Written in a style which the layman will 
appreciate, the book traces the development of the living liturgical 
tradition of Christendom, particularly in the West, and finally offers 
interesting suggestions for improving the Anglican Communion 
Service. The author is an advanced Anglo-Catholic, and his bitter 
attack on Cranmer must not be thought to represent more than the 
view of a section of the Anglo-Catholic party; yet there is much in 
the book for which Anglicans and Free-Churchmen can be grateful, 
and not least for its fresh and suggestive handling of the evidence 
from the New Testament and the early Church, and its repudiation 
of certain degenerate developments of western medieval origin. 
(The ingenious attempt of the author to show that these degenerate 


medieval developments are the essence of Protestant thought upon 
the Eucharist should not be taken too seriously.) 


VI 


I have hardly left space to deal adequately with the development 
of the traditional British habit of empiricism in theology. I would 
maintain that that tradition of empiricism is still, despite influences 
from the flanks, the central and dominant outlook of British theo- 
logians today. Theology is viewed by many as an empirical science, 
the object of which is to ascertain the true historical basis of Chris- 
tian faith and to provide a foundation from which the dogmatic 
interpretation of the meaning of those facts can begin. One of the 
leading advocates of this kind of view is Professor Leonard Hodgson, 
Quick’s successor at Oxford and a well-known leader of ecumenical 
study in this country. (His recovery from his recent injury by en- 
emy action will be welcomed by many in all parts of the world.) 
His conception of the nature and task of theology is presented in 
Towards a Christian Philosophy (1942), which contains revised por- 
tions of two of his earlier books, stocks of which were destroyed in 
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the London blitz. The application of the empirical method to the 
study of a particular doctrine will be found in his book The Doctrine 
of the Trinity (1943). The argument is that the historic Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity is the only satisfying interpretation of the 
facts of the Biblical history as a whole, and as such it commends itself 
both to our minds and to our religious sense. A convenient sum- 
mary of Hodgson’s view of the relation of theology to natural science 
and to philosophy may be found in his inaugural lecture at Oxford, 
Theology in an Age of Science (1944). John Baillie’s small book, 
Invitation to Pilgrimage (1942), presents in a form suitable for 
thoughtful laymen the same general viewpoint as that in his earlier 
book, Our Knowledge of God (1939), which has become one of the 
classics of British theology in the twentieth century. In this con- 
nection also should be mentioned The Nature of Metaphysical 
Thinking by Dorothy M. Emmet (1945). Here is a profound sur- 
vey of philosophical thought today as it appears to a deeply Christian 
mind; it moves in the current of British empirical thinking, and it 
constitutes a valuable contribution to the discussion of the relation 
between philosophy and theology. Miss Emmet criticizes various 
types of thought as put forward in some quarters today—Thomistic, 
Barthian, and humanist; one might specially mention her criticism 
of Heim’s use of the “I-Thou” relationship and of “‘dimensions’’—a 
type of thought that has been made familiar in this country not only 
by the translation of Heim’s Glaube und Denken and of Buber’s Ich 
und Du but by English writers like J. H. Oldham and H. H. Farmer. 
I have said that the empirical tradition is still dominant in Britain, 
but, lest it should be thought that we lack variety, I must mention 
two Thomistic works by Anglican writers, E. L. Mascall’s He Who Is 
(1943) and Austin Farrer’s Finite and Infinite (1943), and, on the 
neo-Reformed side, By Faith Alone by Principal H. Lovell Cocks, a 
Congregationalist leader (1943). Each of these books would deserve 
fuller treatment, had not this article become already too long. And, 
of course, there are several other works which probably should have 
been mentioned, but which I have not been able to include for rea- 


sons of space. 
VII 


It will be seen that, despite the very great pressure of war-time de- 
mands upon us all, and despite the very severe limitations imposed 
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by paper-rationing, quite a considerable quantity of theological writ- 
ing has been published in nearly six years of war. Of its quality I 
must leave others to speak. One feature which impresses me, to 
which I have already referred, is the singular absence in this whole 
body of literature of those phenomena of extremism and distortion 
which one might have expected to find in a period of such unparal- 
leled disturbance in our national life and international relationships. 
Again, I must wait to see how others judge the matter. Of our 
thinking on social, economic, and political issues, and their relation 
to the faith and life of the Church, I have not attempted to speak; 
and yet I venture to think that such stability and wisdom as we may 
have managed to conserve in these spheres are not entirely uncon- 
nected with the steady work of the theologians. More than that I 
will not say. Again, others must judge, and finally the historian— 
the historian of the twentieth century Church—must decide. One 
final thing should perhaps be said, in order that people outside Brit- 
ain may see the matter in its proper context. The theologians who 
wrote the books to which I have referred were not sitting in chairs 
in their libraries all the time. I imagine that nearly all of them 
were air-raid wardens, fire-fighters, volunteer defense personnel, 
members of the Home Guard, Red Cross assistants, evacuation offi- 
cers, and so on. ‘The surprising thing is that they managed to do 
all these things without leaving their own distinctive work undone. 














THEOLOGICAL TABLE-TALK 


By HuGu T. Kerr, Jr. 
OUR THEOLOGICAL VOCABULARY 


E have received an earnest letter from a chaplain in the 

\ x | army who finds much of value in our journal but regrets 

what he calls “the persistent use of technical theological 

terms and the insertion in critical points of a discussion of words 

and phrases in a foreign language.” He apparently felt so strongly 

about this that he enclosed a long list of such words and phrases to 
make his point perfectly plain. 

Now the editors are grateful for this piece of criticism, and they 
have taken it seriously to heart. The purpose of THEOLocy Topay 
would be thwarted altogether if its theological vocabulary were such 
as to make clear and lucid understanding difficult or tedious. Cer- 
tainly one of the theological tasks before us today is the communica- 
tion through intelligible language of the great verities of the faith. 
But we should like to observe that there is a distinction between a 
technical theological vocabulary and that use of high-sounding and 
difficult words which conceals rather than interprets and expounds 
thought. As an example of the latter, The New York Times some 
weeks ago in that delightful column known as “Topics of the Times” 
spoke of a publisher’s blurb describing the latest volume of poetry 
from the pen of a well known British writer. It was there stated 
that the author’s “skill in versification, and his personal idiom, are 
no less vigorous than in any previous work; but they distract the at- 
tention less, and interpose less obstruction between the reader and 
the meaning than ever before.” ‘The commentator adds this inter- 
pretation of the advertisement: “Apparently the publisher is here 
assuring the prospective reader that this time the reader stands a 
much better chance of understanding what the poet says than on 
previous occasions, and that is because the poet has not allowed his 
words to interfere with his meaning!’’ If in theology our words get 
in the way of our meaning, there can be little hope for that restora- 
tion of theology which is so much needed. 
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On the other hand, there is a limit to which the theologian can go 
in reducing his categories to the language of the man-in-the-street. 
Not long ago in a religious monthly a writer made a strong plea for 
a “modern Bible” which would be in “straight-forward English” 
with a view above all to “intelligibility” so that “we would hear the 
living God speaking to us clearly in our own tongue.” Now this 
surely is a legitimate request, and yet anyone who has tried his hand 
at Biblical translation or anyone for that matter who has tried to 
preach on the great Biblical themes must be aware of the difficulty 
(one could almost say impossibility) of communicating eternal reality 
in finite speech. It is not that we must be pedantic or ponderous in 
style in order to be profound; but that our subject matter, the “‘liv- 
ing God,” is itself so profound that it defies any mere simplification 
of vocabulary. One doubts that the riches of the Bible are hidden 
from us simply because of an archaic language. 

Even when the Bible is put into ‘‘basic’’ English, its real meaning 
is not thereby made perfectly easy, for one may know the words and 
yet miss the message. Moreover, as there is a “basic’’ English vo- 
cabulary, so too there is a “‘basic’”’ Biblical vocabulary, and, indeed, 
a “basic” theological vocabulary. This latter cannot be reduced be- 
yond a certain minimum number of terms if we are to theologize at 
all. It is right and proper, of course, and this we take it is the 
strength of the chaplain’s criticism, that the theological vocabulary 
should be purged of all obscurantist and flowery trimmings when it 
gets out of hand, as it frequently does, and this is a criticism to which 
all who endeavor to communicate the faith must hearken. 


KARL BARTH ON THE GERMANS 


Whenever Karl Barth speaks, his words are given attention by the 
theological world, and, in view of his exile from Germany under Hit- 
ler, when he has something to say about the German situation, he 
deserves a special hearing. According to the International Christian 
Press and Information Service, he was lecturing on Germany last 
Spring in Geneva, and this is what he said: ‘“‘How are we to account 
for the phenomenon of National Socialism? It is not quite right to 
see only two alternatives: agree with the regime or oppose it. ‘There 
is a third alternative—namely, that the German has two faces. Op- 
posing elements live side by side within him. . . . What is our duty 
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to be towards the Germans? Their greatest need at this dark mo- 
ment in their history will be for friends. They will have enemies 
everywhere. . . . If we wish to be their friends we must abstain 
from admonishing them. If we try to approach them as school- 
masters they will shut their hearts against us. Do not let us be like 
the friends of Job who visited him in order to try to instruct him. 
. . » Merely to preach beautiful words to them is insufficient. They 
must be led to feel the truth behind the words. It is the Gospel and 
not the law which will triumph. Jesus Christ belongs to them as 
well as tous. Perhaps it is his desire to begin at the beginning again 
with them. . . . How will this friendship be welcomed by the Ger- 
mans? Even if it is accepted with reserve it will not relieve us of 
the duty of trying to meet the needs of the Germans and getting into 
contact with them, in full consciousness of our own need as well as 
of theirs, with the prayer: Lord, I believe, help Thou mine unbe- 


lief.” 
















HABITS WORTH HOLDING TO 


Under this caption a well known manufacturer of an antiseptic 
mouth-wash solution undertakes to advertise his product in current 
secular magazines of wide circulation. Above the words is a re- 
strained drawing of a mother whose two young children kneel beside 
her as they say their evening prayer. The first paragraph of the 
advertisement reads: “How much they mean to you in character, 
happiness, and health in the later years . . . those honest little hab- 
its of thinking and doing you learn at your mother’s knee . . . ‘Now 
I lay me’ . . . ‘Do unto others’ . . . ‘cleanliness is next to Godli- 
ness.’’’ The last rather irrelevant remark becomes the lead which 
enables the advertiser to speak of his product as also making for hab- 
its worth holding to, and the remainder of the advertisement is on 
this level. 

Such a transition from prayer to antiseptic mouth-washing may 
well provoke and irritate devout readers, and indeed those who have 
no religious feelings at all may resent the approach. Furthermore, 
some may impute unworthy motives to the manufacturer, accusing 
him of utilizing a sacred subject for ulterior purposes. All this may 
be, but one feels that whether the advertiser himself so intended, this 
is a kind of secular evangelism, not at all uncommon today, and it 
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is, we believe, something to be welcomed and encouraged. We hear 
so much about the irreligious character of the press, the radio, the 
stage, and the screen, that it is refreshing to come upon such unex- 
pected religious witness as this. ‘‘Anyhow, for ulterior ends or hon- 
estly, Christ is being proclaimed, and I rejoice over that” (Phil. 1: 
18, Moffatt). 


THE LAST CHAPTER OF JOB 


Robert Frost, whom many consider America’s foremost living 
poet, has written a few verses which he calls, A Masque of Reason 
(Henry Holt and Co., 23 pages, $2.00). It is an attempt to face up 
to the age-old problem of suffering, and while open to other inter- 
pretations, it is, we believe, a deeply religious poem. The action, 
if that is the right word, takes place at the present time, and yet 
somehow it is a sequel of the Biblical narrative concerning Job, his 
wife, God, and the Devil. As to the literary quality of the poem we 
will not judge except to say that it is easily read and understood, and 
it is occasionally punctuated by incongruous but not irreverent 
touches of humor. Some examples of this may be cited: when God 
first makes his appearance to the startled pair, Job’s wife instantly 
recognizes him, for, as she explains, “I'd know Him by Blake's pic- 
ture anywhere.” When Job tries to interpret his wife’s point of 
view, he addresses God: 


You have it in for women, she believes. 

Kipling invokes You as Lord God of Hosts. 

She'd like to know how You would take a prayer 
That started off Lord God of Hostesses. 


When the Devil makes his entrance, Job's wife twits him with the 
query. “You haven't by any chance a Lady Apple on you?” But 
God answers her: 

Don’t you twit. He’s unhappy. Church neglect 


And figurative use have pretty well 
Reduced him to a shadow of himself. 


The poem, however, is serious enough for it opens up again Job’s 
problem of the reason for innocent suffering. In this connection we 
may note three items. First, the word ‘“‘masque”’ in the title con- 
tains a double meaning. It is for one thing a literary term for a par- 
ticular kind of dramatic presentation, such as Milton’s Comus, but 
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it is also, one must remember, a drama in which ‘“‘masks” are worn. 
Thus, the poem is not only a “masque” but a “mask” of reason. 
Secondly, this leads to the main theme which has to do with God’s 
“reason” for Job's suffering. The point here is that God has a rea- 
son but that it is disguised or “masked” from Job himself. Hence, 
there is no easy answer given to Job’s question simply because Job 
would not be able to understand the secret will of God in this matter. 
Some clues, however, are ventured. God thanks Job: 
for the way you helped me 

Establish once for all the principle 

There's no connection man can reason out 

Between his just deserts and what he gets. 


This, of course, is no answer for Job even though God and he con- 
spired: 

To stultify the Deuteronomist 

And change the tenor of religious thought. 


The only straight answer Job gets is God's evasive, “I was just show- 
ing off to the Devil, Job.” There are two possible interpretations 
of all this—one is that suffering is irrational and without meaning, 
the other is that God really has a reason but that it is necessarily hid 
from man. It appears to be the latter view that Frost himself holds. 
Job’s wife, whom we have quoted in humorous vein, is incidentally 
quite consciously drawn in contrast to Job. He is serious and meta- 
physical; she is whimsical and quite bored by the long discussions. 
In fact, in the midst of the argument she falls asleep, and when the 
Devil appears, she wakes up and runs for her camera to take a pic- 
ture! 

The third and final item to which we call attention is the paren- 
thetical conclusion to the poem which reads, “Here endeth chapter 
forty-three of Job.” Now the book of Job ends with chapter forty- 
two. This “masque,” therefore, is to be taken as the epilogue to 
the Biblical account. Well, perhaps it is; but if the book of Job 
has a conclusion, it is more likely to be found in chapter fifty-three 
of the prophet Isaiah. 


WE SHALL RE-BUILD 


This is the title of a paper-bound pamphlet which describes, for 
the first time in considerable detail, the aims and purposes of the 
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Iona Community. For those who do not know, the tiny isle of Iona 
lies off the Atlantic coast of Scotland. In 565 A.D. it became the site 
of St. Columba’s mission to the Picts, or eastern inhabitants of Scot- 
land. Church buildings were raised and a Christian community was 
established, both of which, however, fell into disrepair in more mod- 
ern times. Some few years ago, the Church of Scotland came into 
possession of the place, and under the leadership of a former Glasgow 
minister, the young and aggressive George MacLeod, an effort was 
made to restore the original buildings. The Ilona Community, how- 
ever, is much more than an ecclesiastical antiquarian society; the task 
of re-building the ruins is, as it were, a symbol of the Community's 
vision for the re-building of the foundations of the Christian Church. 
Under Dr. MacLeod, ministers and laymen, mostly of the Church of 
Scotland, have banded together under certain voluntary rules of 
discipline, and through worship, study, and manual labor they seek 
to discover afresh the meaning and power of that Christian fellow- 
ship which ever and again has molded and fashioned human soci- 
ety. But Iona is not a monastery, nor do its members desire to flee 
from the world; quite the contrary. Iona is a sort of summer-school- 
retreat where interested persons can come for refreshment, worship, 
meditation, and dedication, and from which they are expected to go 
forth into their own churches and communities with a new sense of 
the relation between Christian faith and life. 

Since the beginning of the present experiment, all sorts of mis- 
representations of Iona have been circulated, and this booklet was 
prepared, in part, to answer certain popular objections to the move- 
ment. (It should be remembered, incidentally, that the project has 
the approval of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and 
listed among the official “sponsors” are such well-known names as 
David Cairns, J. S. Stewart, and John Baillie.) But this is more than 
a guide-book through the ruins of Iona, it is a tract for our troubled 
times. The main contention which it defends is that today we are 
at the end of an age, so far as Church tactics are concerned, and that 
we stand on the threshold of a new age in which the Church, if it is 
to bear an effective witness, must be literally “turned around.” 

The great significance of the Iona experiment, and that which dis- 
tinguishes it from many other attempts at reform and revival that 
have lately sprung up in America, is the insistence that the Church 
must be re-built from within. Some groups which understandably 
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enough become restless and impatiert with the traditionalism and 
conservatism of the Church seek to revive its life by separating them- 
selves from the Church, either in actual fact or by repudiating the 
Church’s theology, sacraments, liturgy, etc. Thus, in an age when 
Church leaders speak of ecumenicity, it is an ironical fact that many 
groups within the Churches are becoming sectarian! The great 
merit, we say, of the Iona Community is its clear insight and pas- 
sionate purpose that revival must begin on the inside, and the purity 
of the Church’s tradition must be rediscovered and revitalized, not 
ridiculed or ignored. Thus, as this tract makes plain, the Iona 
group is strongly Reformed, but it also claims to be more purely 
Reformed than post-Reformation Scotland. That is to say, it is 
Catholic as well as Reformed. ‘There is a good deal of talk about 
the meaning and place of the sacraments, the restoration of worship 
in fellowship, and the social foundation of the Christian faith in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation which should ever remind us of God's 
involvement in human nature and the everyday concerns of man. 
There is bound to be discussion and even controversy regarding 
many of the items of life and thought that are presented in this book, 
but no one will deny that it is full of ideas, many of them so novel 
and unusual as to be almost shocking. As one who knows the Com- 
munity from within remarked, “Anybody who has any ideas at all for 
the reviving of the Church today deserves an audience!’’"—which may 
remind some of a story told in connection with a certain criticism of 
the tactics used by Dwight L. Moody. The evangelist listened pa- 
tiently and then replied, ‘I like my way of doing things to your way 
of not doing them!" (This booklet, by the way, has been printed in 
this country in a limited edition. It may be had for sixty cents by 
addressing ‘‘Kirkridge,’’ 808 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa.) 


THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 
By ECUMENICUS 


A FORM OF APOLOGETIC THAT HARMS THE 
CHURCH 


BELIEVE! is the title of a book issued by the Paulist Press, 
TT New York. Its author is the Reverend Wilfred G. Hurley, 

C.S.P., LL.D. The book consists of twenty-three chapters in 
which is found in outline form the Roman Catholic interpretation 
of the Christian religion. It is a compendium of essential Roman 
Catholic doctrine written with rhetorical vehemence. Its design is, 
by force of downright categorical affirmation, to lead the reader to 
the conviction that a study of the Bible, loyalty to reason, and the 
universal testimony of history offer no alternative to characteristic 
Roman dogmas. The popularity of the book is shown by the fact 
that between 1935, when it was first published, and the present year, 
1945, it has gone through eleven editions. It is copyrighted by 
“The Missionary Society of St. Paul the Apostle in the State of New 
York.”” It was authorized for publication by the official censor of 
books, Arthur J. Scanlan, §.T.D., and by Patrick Cardinal Hayes, 
Archbishop of New York. 

Rarely has the present writer come away from the perusal of any 
book on religion with a greater feeling of sadness and dismay than 
that with which he laid aside this volume. Why should a Christian 
apologist feel it to be necessary to alter or ignore hard and undis- 
puted facts of language, Scripture, and history in order to promote 
his point of view? Yet this is what the author does, with most scan- 
dalous disregard for elementary truth. 

Let us take for review but a single chapter, Chapter VII, entitled, 
“Because Christ Organized a Living, Visible, Teaching Church.” 

Propounding the view that “the word Messiah in the parlance of 
modern times signifies an “organizer,” and that what Jesus had in 
mind was the establishment of an “organization,” Dr. Hurley says, 
“The word ‘church’ means ‘kingdom’ in the Greek tongue. A bet- 
ter literal translation, perhaps, would be ‘dominion.’”” Now there 
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is not the very slightest ground for such a rendering of éxx\ngoia in 
either Classical or New Testament Greek. Why promote a dog- 
matic viewpoint by philological untruth? 

In his zeal for the Roman doctrine of the Church and the primacy 
of St. Peter in the Early Church, the author grossly alters the plain 
New Testament narrative. We read, for example, the following: 


“For instance, read in the Acts of the Apostles. The organization 
began to function less than sixty days after the Ascent of Christ into 
Heaven. St. Peter in preaching had converted thousands of Gen- 
tiles. Immediately the question arose: ‘Should these men be cir- 
cumcized?’ Some of the Jewish element insisted it was necessary. 
The Gentile element was just as insistent that it be not required. 
What did they do? At once they appealed to this organization. 
The organization got together and talked it over, discussed it pro 
and con. At the end of the Council, St. Peter, the head of the or- 
ganization, arose to declare that no longer should circumcision be 
required. ‘And all the multitude held their peace.’ But by what 
authority could they do away with this rite? ‘It has seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost and to us.”. And from that day to this, it never has 
been required” (p. 54). 

What a pathetic distortion of the facts as recorded in chapters 2 
and 15 of the Book of Acts! 

1. Peter sixty days after the Ascension is credited with having 
converted thousands of Gentiles. If this refers to the fruits of the 
great sermon delivered at Pentecost, it must be pointed out that 
those converted on that occasion were Jews of the Dispersion and 
not Gentiles. If reference is made, however, to Peter’s general min- 
istry among Gentiles there is no evidence that he carried on such a 
ministry outside the single case of the Roman Centurion Cornelius, 
with his kinsmen and near friends (Acts 10). In fact, it is clear from 
the New Testament that in general Peter’s ministry was carried on 
among Jews and not Gentiles. 

2. The problem as to circumcision and the relation of Gentiles 
converted to the Jewish law, related in Acts 15, did not emerge im- 
mediately after Pentecost, but several years later. Contrary to what 
is stated in this paragraph, the New Testament facts are these: 

First: This problem was not created by the preaching of Peter but 
by the preaching of Paul and Barnabas on their First Missionary 


Journey. 
Second: The head of the Jerusalem Council was not Peter but 
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James, the Lord’s brother. It was not Peter but James, the presid- 
ing officer, who, at the close of the debate, gave the final judgment 
which became the finding of the Council. 

Third: Peter, as is clear from the Epistle to the Galatians, was in- 
consistent in his attitude toward the status of circumcision in the 
Christian Church (Gal. 2: 11-16). For that reason, when Peter, on 
the occasion of a visit to Antioch, declined to eat with Gentile Chris- 
tians, Paul ‘‘resisted him to the face, because he stood condemned” 
(Gal. 2: 12 R.V.). 

Might one express the hope that, in the interests of Biblical schol- 
arship and the good name of the Roman Catholic Church, the 
Church authorities take means to secure that officially sponsored 
publications shall not attempt to serve the exigencies of dogma by 
the martyrdom of truth. 


NOW, THY WAR-FARE, LORD 


The following poem, “Now, Thy War-fare, Lord,” is the com- 
position of a young Presbyterian missionary who is beginning his 
lifework. It is a call to engage in Christ’s ceaseless strife now that 


the atomic bomb has come and hostilities have ceased on the world 
battle front. 


Are we at peace; and shall we be at peace? 

On rubble-heaps the sultry sun burns hot: 

It glints on spades that dig the ashes down 

To clear a plain: there lay the cool white stones, 
There let Geneva rise; nor let those doors 

Be ever empty of the multitude, 

The. multi-racial, multi-lingual crowd, 

All nations under heaven. Let them look back 
And say this agony has brought to birth 

The last blank terror of the world, the thing 
That uncreates, yet not that thing alone; 

It has borne life as twin to death, a new 
Emancipation from the Janus faces. 


Yet will it be? On rubble-heaps the sun 
Burns hot and dry, and there the ragged ones 
Are prodding in the refuse of their lives. 

- Look down from heaven, angel of God, look down 
And see beneath the tattered uniform, 
The widow’s shawl around thin shoulders, see 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


Beneath the rags and bones of orphans, see 

And speak. Is there the hint of bright, new worlds? 
Is there the soul to build a better age? 

Is there new heart? Angel, see the heart. 

We know the mind is strong enough to make 

A weapon that can uncreate the world. 

We want to know the heart. 


The angel spoke: 
Blessed are the war-makers: blessed they 
Who hate injustice with a burning wrath 
Unstifled by expediency; whose gain 
Is not in cash, and not in pomp, and not 
In traffic of the trinkets of the soul, 
But in bright, solid righteousness, in good 
That God has made and taught to every man, 
In life that lightens toward eternal day. 
Blessed are they declaring ceaseless war 
Against all wickedness. They shall not rest 
Nor cool their guns, until a light breaks out 
Across the last far rim of time; until 
Their straining eyes shall catch the flash and flare 
Of God’s unearthly legions. Then their Christ, 
Strong Son of God, shall stride across the world, 


And that last twilight of the gods shall be 
His dawn, the entrance of the Timeless Age, 
Cosmos of unimagineable light. 


DonaALp R. FLETCHER 
August 16, 1945 
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‘ Jesus THE MEssiAH, by William Manson. 200 pp. London, Hodder & 

Stoughton, 1943. 8s. 6d. 

‘“ Jesus Curist THE TEACHER, by William A. Curtis. 259 pp. New York, 

Oxford University Press, 1943. $3.25. 

Here from two New Testament scholars, who are members of the same 
Faculty in the University of Edinburgh, are two books on the teaching of 
Jesus. It is a remarkable circumstance that they should both have ap- 
peared in the same year and that they should deal in essentials with the 
same subject, but though the unity of the central theme is striking the 
method of treatment is quite distinctive. By its content and structure 
Professor Manson’s book is the more demanding of the two. He must 
have known when writing it that its appeal would be limited in the main 
to New Testament scholars and to such ministers as manage, despite the 
claims of pulpit and pastoral work, to keep abreast of the viewpoints of 
authors like Bultmann and Reitzenstein. Dr. Curtis, on the other hand, 
has written in a fashion well within the reach not only of the average min- 
ister but of the interested layman. His book is in every sense a scholarly 
one, and those who read it will quickly become aware of the reserves of 
learning and erudition lying behind it, but it deliberately eschews topics 
of the kind handled by Dr. Manson—for example, the constructions and 
pronouncements of form criticism and recent investigations into Jewish 
apocalyptic Midrash and Greco-Oriental mysticism. 

And yet one could wish that Dr. Manson's book might have the widest 
possible publicity since the issues with which it deals are of cardinal im- 
portance for the Church and its ministers. What, it asks, were the domi- 
nant influences at work in early Christianity? How far is the contention 
sound that the thought of the men who gave the world the New Testa- 
ment was shaped and moulded by Jewish apocalyptic and ethnic gnosis? 
Ought we to seek in the depths of Jesus’ own spirit the source of the 
Church’s Messianic confession, or should we regard it as the product of 
the first Christian communities? In brief, is the acknowledgment of 
Jesus as Messiah to be accredited to Jesus himself or to his followers, and 
if to the latter were the primary sources upon which they drew the Enoch 
literature and Iranian mythology? With a view to answering these in- 
quiries the author carefully examines the primitive confession of Jesus 
the Crucified as Messiah; the theories and presuppositions of form criti- 
cism; the “‘signs’” and “mighty works” of Jesus; his teaching in two par- 
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ticular aspects—its prophetic and apocalyptic character and the absolute 
demand implicit in his ethic; the Messianic categories—Son of God, Son 
of Man, Servant of the Lord; the Passion and death of the Messiah; and 
finally the personal character of the revelation of God given to the world 
in Jesus. The conclusion finally arrived at is that the primitive Messi- 
anic confession is to be traced not to any special development of Jewish 
apocalyptic, whether in Enoch or elsewhere, nor to any supposed Son of 
Man myth current in the first century, but to the mind of Christ, for he 
had for the background of his thought the prophetic religion of the Old 
Testament. “All Messianic ideas, from whatever source derived, under- 
went a total change in being appropriated to Jesus the Crucified, so that 
for our understanding of Christianity we start from the Crucified, and 
not from these ideas” (p. viii). 

This is a work in the best tradition of British Biblical scholarship. Al- 
ready one hears it predicted that Jesus the Messiah will take its place 
alongside of T. W. Manson’s classic volume The Teaching of Jesus. It 
will richly repay those who are prepared to apply themselves to a study 
of its findings. The argument is prosecuted by one who has obviously 
made himself master of his subject, and the exposition is marked by 
clarity of thought and felicity of expression. Ministers who are out of 
touch with the literature of recent New Testament criticism but who 
wish to be apprised of the general situation can have their need met by 
this book. It should be added that the appendix on The Heavenly Man 
Redemption Myth is a model of critical exposition and as concise and 
comprehensive a discussion of the points at issue as is available. 

Dr. Curtis’ book was prompted by the conviction that the world has no 
profounder need than to listen anew to the teaching of Jesus. There is 
nothing in its pages, however, to suggest that Jesus was simply a religious 
genius whose mission was to propagate ethical ideals. Again and again 
it is emphasized that the Teacher is a Saviour, that he taught to save, that 
“in studying His message we are not detracting from the incalculable 
debt we owe to His sacrifice of an unblemished life” (p. 12). Neverthe- 
less it is only by loyalty to his mind that we can properly estimate his 
person and his work, and no doctrine concerning him which fails to take 
account of the things he taught can satisfy Christian faith. 

Keeping before him the question, “What did Jesus teach and preach?”’, 
Professor Curtis expounds his subject under three heads: ““The Teacher 
at Work,” “Themes of the Teaching,” ‘““The Teaching and the Church.” 
The first section provides the reader with excellent background material 
inasmuch as it introduces him to the world in which Christ lived, to the 
religious institutions of the period—the Temple, the Synagogue, the Sab- 
bath, the Scriptures—and to contemporary religious movements like Phar- 
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isaism, Essenism, and the Baptist revival. It then proceeds to describe 
the form and method of Christ’s teaching, his use of parable, proverb, 
hyperbole, and paradox. In other and less competent hands exposition 
of this kind might well become commonplace. As illustrating the fresh- 
ness with which the subject is handled we may note Dr. Curtis’ compari- 
son of parable and paradox. “If parable lends ease and point to a lesson, 
paradox puts a barb on its point. The barb may make it for the mo- 
ment harder for the point to penetrate, but it enables it after entering to 
stick. If parable throws light upon a truth, paradox flings over it a 
passing shadow as if to test our appreciation of the light by the threat of 
its withdrawal. By resisting in either case we are forced to remember, 
and to think” (p. 90). 

The second section of the book is the most important. It deals with 
the subject matter of Jesus’ teaching—God as sovereign Father; the King- 
dom of God; the titles Son of Man and Son of God; the death, risen life, 
and continuing spirit of Jesus; the nature and destiny of man and the 
source of his true blessedness; the Christian Church. These are familiar 
themes. There has been no dearth of books dealing with them. It is 
an interesting exercise to compare point by point what Dr. Manson and 
Dr. Curtis have to say regarding them. Dr. Curtis, however, has done 
something that can scarcely be done too often. Having lay folk in mind 
he has provided an account, at once non-technical and realistic, of what 
Jesus taught and preached, and he has not cumbered the exposition with 
speculative analysis or digressions into critical controversy. 

The third section of the book has to do with “The Teaching and the 
Church.” The contention is that the words of Jesus, ‘“‘His message, His 
mind, His uttered self and articulate Spirit” are the “Rock-Foundation”’ 
of the Church. In enlarging upon this Dr. Curtis discusses the Teach- 
ing in the Gospels, in the Church, and in its relation to the world. Un- 
der these heads he has a good deal to say about such current questions 
as peace and war and Christian unity. Concerning the nature of the 
Church and the credentials of its ministry he writes: “Not a lineage or 
ecclesiastical succession, impressive and solemn though the sentiments 
are which it inspires in a heart-searched ordinand, but the grace of the 
indwelling Spirit is the supreme credential alike of individual Christians 
and of Churches. . . . Two or three, the smallest conceivable congrega- 
tion or ecclesia, assembled in Jesus’ name, are assured of His presence. 
To no single disciple is the Spirit denied, or given by measure. Where 
Christ is present, where the Spirit moves, there is the Church” (p. 205). 

Two features of this work invite special mention. Dr. Curtis makes a 
full and frequent use of the Fourth Gospel in expounding the teaching 
of Jesus. In this respect his book is in marked contrast to Dr. Manson’s, 
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as a glance at the two indexes will indicate. His reasons for doing so 
are set out at length (pp. 210-216). In the Fourth Gospel we have an 
inspired version of the mind of Jesus, “viewed sub specie aeternitatis, 
detached from its Hebrew setting and phrased with moving simplicity in 
oracular language and in a vocabulary and imagery which universalize 
the thought for presentation to a non-Jewish world” (p. 212). The 
Fourth Gospel supplements the other three, and, if we are content with 
essentials, confirms them. In recent years substantially the same stand- 
point has been taken by Vincent Taylor in Jesus and His Sacrifice and 
by William Temple in Readings in St. John’s Gospel. 

The other feature also brings out a contrast between Dr. Curtis and 
Dr. Manson. For the former “Son of Man” is not strictly a current Mes- 
sianic title, for the latter it is quite definitely Messianic. Not only so, 
Professor Curtis finds the principal clue to its meaning in the Prophet 
Ezekiel rather than in Daniel or Enoch. He holds that it stands in 
Ezekiel for essential humanity and was for Jesus’ purpose a perfect name. 
On his lips it bears ‘‘a humble and unkingly character, anything but Mes- 
sianic in the popular sense, at the most denoting representative or typical 
or true man” (p. 131). This is a position that is bound to prompt fur- 
ther discussion and debate. T. W. Manson, while dissenting from Dr. 
Curtis’ conclusions, offers the judgment that this is the most persuasive 
exposition of ‘‘Son of Man” in terms of Ezekiel plus Deutero-Isaiah that 
we are likely to see. This is high praise, and there is much besides in 
the book that merits the same kind of commendation. 

R. J. McCRACKEN 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario 


Doom AnD REsuRRECTION, by Joseph L. Hromddka. 122 pp. Rich- 
mond, Virginia, Madrus House, 1945. $2.00. 

The author of this brief book has been for many years a prominent 
leader of Czechoslovak Protestantism. As a result of the German occu- 
pation of his homeland, this former Czech professor is now teaching at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. Doom and Resurrection is his first 
book in the English language. In it he analyzes the crisis of Western 
civilization in the twentieth century. But his critical understanding of 
the crisis in which “all is literally at stake” does not lead to pessimism or 
resignation. The crisis has shown how fragile our civilization was; it 
has shown at the same time how precious it is. Today we are regaining 
our faith in the traditional values of Western civilization to which so 
many intellectuals in the last twenty years had been indifferent or cyni- 
cally skeptical. The spiritual and moral pathos without which no civi- 
lization can survive is reviving. Behind this new humanism there shines, 
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“at the bottom of our abyss, the glory of Christ as the only refuge for 
homeless wanderers and the only integrating unifying force of the new 
civilization.” 

This general and by now familiar framework gains in substance by the 
unusually sharp insight into cultural-political reality and by the very 
thoughtful analysis of four religious thinkers, with whom the author has 
been familiar for many years and of whom only Dostoievski is well known 
in America. The others thinkers discussed are the German-Swiss theo- 
logian Karl Barth, and the two Czech thinkers, T. G. Masaryk and Eman- 
uel Radl. In his evaluation of the great and catastrophic changes of our 
time which the Germans called a Weltwende, the author shows a pene- 
trating understanding not only of the religious and cultural but also of 
the historical and political issues. He is none of those “radical pacifists 
deprived of realistic insight, of stamina and reliance who have eventually 
cleared the road for the powers of brutal instincts.” He rightly sees a 
two-fold and unexpected outcome of the present war: the doom not only 
of Hitler’s Reich but of the Germany of 1870, and a coming together of 
the peoples of the European East and the nations of the democratic West. 
This direct contact of Latin-Protestant Europe with the dynamism of the 
Eastern orbit puts Western civilization before new and hard tasks and 
arouses much anxiety and uncertainty. ‘Masses of people of whom we 
have known but vaguely, with their way of thought and life profoundly 
different from ours, are now moving towards the west, approaching the 
dividing line between two historical traditions and civilizations.” Will 
our spiritual vigor, moral resources, and intellectual vision be strong 
enough to cope with the situation? This is a highly important problem 
upon which the author touches; unfortunately he does not develop it so 
broadly as he—with his great knowledge and understanding of East and 
West, of their peoples and civilizations—could have done. 

His analysis of the four thinkers which forms the core of the book is 
valuable and provocative throughout. Especially welcome will be the 
discussion of the two Czech thinkers of whom so little is known abroad 
that the reader would have liked to learn more. Characteristically none 
of the four thinkers comes from the real West, where Western civilization 
has its roots and a reality in daily life unknown and even unsuspected in 
central—and naturally even less in eastern—Europe. The Theology of 
Crisis of which Karl Barth has been the most representative spokesman 
was a central European, a German, not a Western phenomenon. More 
astonishing is the fact that Professor Hromdadka classifies the other three 
of the four thinkers as from “the Slavonic orbit of Europe.” Though the 
Slavs are closely related by language (the question of race is vague), there 
is no Slavonic orbit of European civilization. Language or race does not 
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determine civilization. The Russians have been an Eastern people (as 
have many non-Slavic peoples of the European East); the Poles and the 
Czechs have been Western peoples. That is especially true of Masaryk 
and Rad]. Masaryk was an ethical rationalist in the best tradition of 
Western democratic humanism who belonged to the Anglo-Saxon world 
in his philosophy, to Protestantism in his religious beliefs; he trusted not 
in the mystical depths of Russia, but in the “moral earnestness, political 
liberty and genuine piety” of the Anglo-Saxons. His disciple Rad! wrote 
in 1933: ““Who knows and who can say how much of our confusion is due 
to the fact that England has ceased to be the spiritual backbone of Eu- 
rope?” Masaryk turned the minds and hearts of the Czech people from 
the fascination of the Slavic East to the enlightenment of the West. To 
this reviewer there is more hope for the future and more of the substance 
of Western civilization in the way of Masaryk than in that of Dostoievski 
or even Barth. But let us not forget that many Russian intellectuals be- 
fore 1917 belonged to the West, followed Masaryk rather than Dostoiev- 
ski, and that in the decisive years of the world crisis Karl Barth has spoken 
out with much clarity and decisiveness that he would have been at the 
side of Masaryk in all the practical and immediate questions of the hour. 

Doom and Resurrection is a valuable book, not only for theologians, 
but for all those who demand an historical and spiritual insight into the 
great crises of our time. Let us hope that it will be only the first gift in 
a long line of successors to which we look forward. Years ago, Dr. Hro- 
madka wrote in his native tongue a book on Masaryk. He would earn 
the gratitude of many thoughtful English readers if he would follow up 
his present little book with a study of Masaryk’s European idea and mis- 
sion. 























Hans KOHN 






Smith College 







CAESAR AND Curist, by Will Durant. 751 pp. New York, Simon and 

Schuster, 1944. $5.00. 

Caesar and Christ is not an exact title, because the book is principally 
a history of Rome, from “Etruscan Prelude” to Constantine, in which 95 
out of 672 pages of text are given to Christianity, and Rome is the au- 
thor’s obsession. It is an extraordinarily comprehensive history, cover- 
ing the whole life, work, culture, advance, decline of the Roman people. 
Half a page would be needed for a list of the various kinds of activities, 
interests, and achievements here vividly recounted. Powerful men and 
women are brilliantly characterized; personalities bulk large. Two strik- 
ing chapters deal with civilization in Italy outside Rome and the prov- 
inces in the prosperous years of the Antonines. All this is done with 
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profuse learning, the fruit of very wide reading in secondary and primary 
sources. Dr. Durant writes with sustained energy and vivacity. His 
pages abound with picturesqueness, color, and allusions. They also, it 
must be said, display unnecessary attention to sexual matters. The con- 
descension toward Caesar and Christ as ‘‘popular” observable in academic 
circles is rather foolish, because this really is a powerful book, within its 
limits, and must be reckoned with. 

Limits there are. One has the impression of wonderful unforgettable 
pictures, but misses discernment of meaning. The author's interpreta- 
tions of what he narrates are in general conventional and not profound. 
This stands out by contrast with an important book in somewhat the same 
region, C. N. Cochrane’s Christianity and Classical Culture. ‘Two-thirds 
of the book under review is given to history from the time of Augustus. 
But nothing here corresponds to the discovery of the ideas underlying 
the principate and empire provided by Dr. Cochrane. The latter scholar 
sums up thus this secular humanistic thought: “that it was possible to 
attain a goal of permanent security, peace and freedom through political 
action, especially through submission to the ‘virtue and fortune’ of a 
political leader.’ “This notion,” he says, “the Christians denounced 
with uniform vigour and consistency.” By contrast Dr. Durant goes 
no deeper, in substance, than to say that the empire with all its faults 
was a mighty and beneficent government, and “Today our highest en- 
deavors seek to revive the Pax Romana for a disordered world”; and that 
the reaction of Christianity to it was not to criticize its philosophy but to 
take over its authority and system. 

His treatment of Christianity will have influence because of his book's 
wide reading, which is unfortunate. The bibliography on this subject, 
of about forty titles, lacks some recent books of the first quality on early 
Church history. The notes show somewhat heavy leaning on Duchesne 
and Renan. A twenty-page study of Jesus pronounces the record of him 
“the most fascinating feature in the history of Western man.” “His 
achievement lay . . . in outlining an ideal morality,” in which “nothing 
is new except arrangement.” While elements of radical social reform are 
in his teaching, what he sought was “far deeper,” to ‘cleanse the human 
heart of selfish desire, and cruelty, and lust,” and he “was in this spiritual 
sense the greatest revolutionist in history.’ ‘Most of the disciples seem 
to have been sincerely convinced that he had, after his crucifixion, been 
with them in the flesh.” Dr. Durant’s long and mostly sympathetic ac- 
count of Paul comes to a familiar result, that ‘“‘“moved by . . . his trans- 
forming vision of Christ,” and under the influence of Jewish teaching and 
ritual, Hellenistic mysticism, and Oriental mystery religions he fashioned 
a theology of salvation which finds only slight support in the Gospels. 
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“He had transformed the Jesus of the gospels into the Christ of theology. 
He had created a new mystery, a new form of the resurrection drama.” 

The blending of religious elements begun by Paul continued, Dr. 
Durant holds. “Christianity did not destroy paganism; it adopted it.” 
Specifying the contributions of various pagan cultures “to the syncretist 
result,” he concludes that “Christianity was the last great creation of the 
ancient pagan world.” While of Christianity it is said that “no more 
attractive religion was ever presented to mankind,” and one of its at- 
tractions is said to have been “the inspiring figure, story, and ethic of 
Christ,” in the total view of Christianity here offered Christ is over- 
shadowed by syncretism. 

“The Growth of the Christian Church” describes with telling detail 
Christian life, worship, thought, and organization in the second and 
third centuries. Dr. Durant finds by the close of the second century 
“the seven Christian ‘sacraments,’”’ including “the Christian Mass,” a 
rite of various religious origins in which “the priestly act of consecration” 
was believed to work a change in the elements—all rather early in date. 
Beginning with the first century he builds up the case for the primacy and 
authority of the Roman bishop, going far beyond the evidence. Cyprian, 
he says, “urged all Christians to accept the primacy of the Roman see,” 
and refers in support to Shotwell and Loomis’ See of Peter. But this 
book at the place cited mentions the interpolations which changed Cyp- 
rian’s ‘acknowledgment of Peter’s significance into one of Peter's pre- 
ponderance.” What came to pass ultimately, Dr. Durant says, was that 
the Roman see “established discipline and unity” in the whole Church, 
East and West, “from frontier to frontier.” It is curious; he would ap- 
pear to present the Roman Catholic version of early Church history, in 
decisive parts, as correct so far as this goes, but not to assent to its mean- 
ing. For he says about the sacraments that “It would be the shallowest 
folly to judge these ceremonies in the light of their literal claims.” His 
argument for Roman authority reads like interest in Rome more,than in 
Roman Catholicism. It was another pagan contribution, Rome giving 
Christianity organization. The last chapter, ‘““The Triumph of Christi- 
anity,” recounts the conflict with the state and the persecutions, and free- 
dom and triumph under Constantine. But after all, Dr. Durant seems to 
say, it was not Christ that triumphed so much as Rome. Under the new 
order Roman official and popular paganism and Roman government en- 
tered further into Christianity, “and captive Rome captured her con- 


queror.” 
Rosert HaAstincs NICHOLS 


Union Theological Seminary 
New York 
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MAN THE MEAsuRE: A NEw APPROACH TO History, by Erich Kahler. 

700 pp. New York, Pantheon Books, Inc., 1943. $5.00. 

In both scope and perception, this book is an achievement of high or- 
der. With a fateful sense of human destiny, Mr. Kahler sets himself the 
task of investigating man’s nature as revealed in the history of the western 
world, and of applying the insight thus gained to the resolution of man’s 
present predicament. His purpose is thus topical and philosophic in the 
tradition of the great didactic historians of the past such as Polybius, 
Bede, and, more recently, Burckhardt. 

Mr. Kahler’s approach to history is radically humanistic. Discount- 
ing in advance both the religious and materialistic approaches, he views 
history as centering in man as a unique kind of being, distinct in essence 
from, and causally independent of, both the animal and the divine. 
This standpoint is argued for on the ground that man and history are 
integral to each other and that, together, they comprise a single, self- 
contained process of which the essence of man provides the inner ra- 
tionale and history the field in which that rationale is actualized and 
revealed. 

There are certain difficulties in this view to which I shall return pres- 


ently. Nor is it as completely novel as Mr. Kahler’s subtitle intimates, 


for it has many features in common with the so-called “organic” view of 
history found, for example, in Hegel. But in spite of these difficulties 
and this touch of pretentiousness, Mr. Kahler’s particular application of 
the theory remains fresh and suggestive. This is apparent both from his 
ensuing analysis of man in the abstract and from his analysis of western 
culture in the concrete. 

In the author’s view, man’s uniqueness consists in two subtle powers 
of -human consciousness: first, the capacity to distinguish intellectually 
between the “I” and the “not-I,” that is, between self and God, self and 
society, self and nature; and, second, the capacity to transcend this dis- 
tinction, to identify the self emotionally and imaginatively with what lies 
beyond or outside the self. Rooted in the first of these capacities is man’s 
sense of his own individuality and of the “otherness” of the surrounding 
cosmos; rooted in the second is man’s power to seek after and espouse 
supra-personal ends. Both capacities together, in their successive un- 
folding and perfecting, provide the clue to the sequences and direction 
of history. 

Up to the Renaissance, for example, the evolution of western culture 
consists for Mr. Kahler in the gradual deepening and refining of the dis- 
tinction between the individual and his world. Beginning with primi- 
tive man for whom the life of the individual merges spiritually and physi- 
cally with the life of the tribe, the author shows how, by the end of 
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antiquity, and under the successive influence of Hebrew, Greek, Roman, 
and, finally, Christian civilization, this primitive conception together 
with the culture built upon it had been logically articulated into an 
elaborate cosmos in which the self, God, society, and nature were care- 
fully distinguished but still bound together in spiritual community. 
This cosmos was symbolized outwardly in two ways: by the Roman Em- 
pire with its idea of equality of citizenship in a world-community; and 
by the Church universal with its hierarchy relating this world-community 
collectively and individually to God. 

But the separation of the individual from the world was to be carried 
yet further. Once liberated and given stature by the Christian-classical 
world-view, man’s sense of individuality ultimately drove him to destroy 
that world-view and to create in its stead the even more individualistic— 
almost solipsistic—culture of the Renaissance. 

The disruption of the Christian-classical synthesis began, according to 
the author, with the medieval distinction between the spiritual and the 
temporal—typified in the dramatic struggle of the Popes with the Holy 
Roman Emperors—and was furthered by such diverse factors as the ration- 
alistic tendencies of scholastic philosophy, the growth of heretical sects, 
and the emergence of the bourgeois spirit. All these factors were indi- 
vidualistic and secular in character and resulted not only in the frag- 
mentation of the medieval synthesis but in a re-evaluation of its separate 
components. Thus art, politics, science, and other human activities were 
freed from their former subjection to theology to become independent 
pursuits in their own right, while the Church itself, once the chief inte- 
grating force in human life, now sank to the level of one institution 
among others. 

The most significant change of all, however, occurred in the status of 
the individual. As the importance of the divine decreased that of the 
individual was enhanced and even transformed. Instead of, as hitherto, 
conceiving himself a mere creature, the individual now envisaged him- 
self as a creator, as a power which, independently of all external aid, is 
capable of unlimited exertion and unlimited achievement. 

By the same token, however, the individual was also rendered spir- 
itually and socially rootless. The inner, spiritual bonds which had once 
united all men in a universal Christian community grounded in God 
were dissolved with the dissolution of Christianity itself, and the indi- 
vidual was left to face the universe alone. The first task, therefore, with 
which the new self-confident individualism of the Renaissance was con- 
fronted was the reconstitution of its cosmos, the reintegration of the in- 
dividual into a working unity with the world. Along with this there was 
also generated an impulse to transcend the individual, the characteristic 
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mark of the second great epoch into which the author divides western 
culture. 

What distinguishes the new era from the old, according to Mr. Kahler, 
is not the recognition of transcendent factors as such—since this is present 
in both eras—but the fact that in the first or individualistic epoch these 
factors are, as it were, given from the start as part of the cultural tradition 
and conceived in supernatural terms, while in the second epoch they do 
not exist to begin with but are actively sought, and sought on the purely 
secular level. Thus, when the transcendent is thought of in the second 
epoch it is thought of not in terms of the divine or of a community of 
saints existing eternally but in terms of an ideal, purely human commu- 
nity yet to be established. 

As Mr. Kahler shows, the impulse to transcendence was first expressed 
politically in the modern era with the formation of three different ideas 
of political union: (1) the nation, which was most clearly realized in the 
French ancien régime and sought to bind men together wholly on the 
basis of their common ancestry and common tradition; (2) democracy— 
as typified in the Swiss Cantons and America—which sought to unite men 
wholly on the basis of mutually recognized common interests; and (3) the 
state, as exemplified in the old Kingdom of Prussia, where the unifying 
factor was loyalty to the abstract idea of political organization as such. 
All three of these modes of social organization drew the individual be- 
yond himself and resulted in the creation of collectives devoted to supra- 
individual ends. But their effect was limited, since the political collec- 
tive soon gave way to the economic collective—that type of collectivity 
which dominates the contemporary world. 

The rise of the economic collective—particularly as expressed in capi- 
talism and socialism—is linked by Mr. Kahler with the political libera- 
tion of the bourgeoisie, with the expansion of local trade into world 
trade, and with the rationalization of industrial techniques. And its 
effects, he finds, have been almost wholly bad. Aside from its success in 
having demonstrated the world-wide interdependence of men and peo- 
ples on at least the economic level, it has had two disastrous results. 

First, through its extreme rationalization and its acceptance of produc- 
tion in place of consumption as the basic norm of economic practice, it 
has tended to equate owner and worker alike with their particular eco- 
nomic function, and thus also—ironically enough—to deprive them of 
that individuality without which the economic collective itself would 
originally have been impossible. 

Second, through its emphasis upon production for mere profit, which 
requires a constantly expanding market, and through the fact that such 
markets no longer exist, it has created the conditions for universal crisis 
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and civil war, conditions which put human society perpetually at the 
mercy of nihilistic adventurism of the type of National Socialism. This 
is particularly true of capitalistic economy whose collectivist tendencies 
as manifest in monopoly and cartel are often unrecognized by capitalists 
themselves, and whose social effects therefore are more irresponsibly 
controlled. : 

For this reason, as the author proves, the economic collective must be 
quickly curbed or at least redirected to more socially useful ends if civi- 
lization is to survive, and it is to this problem that Mr. Kahler devotes 
the final chapter of his book. Admitting the impossibility of a return 
to a more individualistic type of economy, and calling for an immediate 
program of production for use whose benefits are to be spread interna- 
tionally, the author argues that there is no final remedy for our present 
crisis short of a revolution in man’s spiritual attitude towards himself and 
others. For the power and incentive to effect this change, however, he 
looks not to the Church—since he maintains that the Church is no longer 
a revolutionary force in men’s lives—but to the inculcation of the idea of 
a new Kingdom of Man, the ideal of a world-community in which each 
individual and each group of individuals shall live together not only in 
mutual interdependence but in mutual respect and trust. 

The above bald summary may give some idea of the historical sweep 
of Mr. Kahler’s argument, but it does scant justice to its rich detail and 
power of synthesis. Only occasionally are its analyses disappointing, as, 
for example, in the treatment of primitive man which draws too uncriti- 
cally on the findings of Levy-Bruhl, and in the history of the plastic arts 
where the conclusions advanced are often conventional in tone and ap- 
parently derivative. But these inadequacies are more than offset by the 
author's freshness of insight at other points, as, for example, in his analy- 
sis of the contribution of the German free cities to the rise of the bour- 
geois culture. 

The most serious objection to the book—and one which in the end 
blunts the total impact of its argument—is its failure to clarify and defend 
its underlying philosophical assumptions. For example, in spite of the 
central role assigned the concept of individuality, Mr. Kahler nowhere 
defines the term precisely. 

An even more serious defect is the author's failure to clarify the hu- 
manistic position generally, particularly with reference to the problem 
of historical causation. To begin with, he never clearly reveals the exact 
basis on which he defends the humanistic interpretation of history. 
Does he accept it for purely methodological reasons and as a concession 
to a non-religious age, or does he believe it is the true interpretation? 
This ambiguity arises from the fact that although his discussion in gen- 
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eral seems to predicate an unqualified humanism, his actually expressed 
objections to the religious interpretation of history are expressed tenta- 
tively and indecisively. 

The same ambiguity betrays his analysis of historical causation. It 
is clear, for example, that he rejects the purely materialistic conception 
of history—the view that historical development is determined wholly by 
material or economic causes. And this fact, together with his at least 
tentative rejection of the supernatural element in history, would suggest 
that historical development is to be rooted in the human will. But this 
possibility is also negated by Mr. Kahler. The direction of history, he 
says, “‘is not merely the work of man’s will nor can he alter it by an act 
of will” (p. 607). Yet, if neither God, nor material cause, nor human 
will is responsible for historical change, what is? 

The only answer Mr. Kahler makes to this question is to invoke the 
existence of a kind of Platonic Idea or essence of man, immanent in all 
individuals alike but pursuing a predetermined course of its own inde- 
pendently of any particular human striving. But while such an assump- 
tion is metaphysically intelligible, it is also an assumption which many 
contemporary philosophers would be inclined to doubt and which Mr. 
Kahler himself makes no effort whatever to justify. As a result, both it 
and the theory of history he seeks to derive from it seem arbitrary. 

In the end, therefore, the book persuades us more by its moral earnest- 
ness and by its particular historical insights than by its philosophical 
soundness. And this, to me at least, is a matter of regret. For although 
within its own limits the book remains of first-rate importance, its lack 
of a systematically worked out metaphysic renders it more of a tract for 
the times than the lasting contribution to the theory of history which its 
author’s scholarship and imagination might otherwise have made pos- 
sible. 

Davin F. Bowers 
Princeton University 


‘* THE WESTMINSTER HistTorIcAL ATLAS TO THE BiBLE, Edited by George 
Ernest Wright and Floyd Vivian Filson. 114 pp. 11” x 16”. Phila- 
delphia, The Westminster Press, 1945. $3.50. 

In recent years all books dealing with Biblical times have needed fre- 
quent revisions or have gone rapidly out of date. Such valuable works 
as George Adam Smith’s Historical Geography of the Holy Land and his 
Historical Atlas, which passed through many editions, have for a long 
time failed to represent the actual state of our knowledge. More recent 
works by German and French authors are relatively open to the same 
criticism and, in any case, are not accessible to the ordinary reader of the 
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Bible. It is to meet the current pressing need of an atlas in which the 
authentic, modern results of research, gathered from the various books 
and journals where they lie recorded, are made available to the public 
at a reasonable price that the Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible 
has been published. 

The execution of the project was entrusted to the joint editorship of 
Professors G. E. Wright and F. V. Filson of McCormick Theological 
Seminary, both of whom have established reputations in their respective 
fields of scholarship. Professor W. F. Albright contributed an intro- 
ductory article on the methods that have been employed in the redis- 
covery of the Biblical world, and with him Professor D. R. Sellers and 
Professor Millar Burrows were associated as advisers. The cartographers 
were Hal and Jean Arbo of Chicago and Georges A. Barrois of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. The maps, which have been skilfully developed 
by a special technique, are remarkable for their clarity and accuracy and 
produce on the eye a three-dimensional effect—an important advance in 
map printing. A most useful feature of the book is an index which in- 
cludes a topographical concordance of the Bible and presents with the 
ancient names of places, whose sites have been identified, the modern 
Arabic names. 

In accordance with its purpose the Atlas confines itself to Bible times. 
It is not, therefore, an atlas of Palestine in its broadest sense; nor does it 
include maps pertaining to the climatology or the economic geography 
of the land. It is in reality two books in one—an historical geography 
covering the period from 2000 B.C. (the age of the Patriarchs) to A.D. 400 
(the age of the expansion of Christianity) and a series of maps each of 
which is arranged to accompany the respective chapter of the historico- 
geographical discussion. To the ordinary student of the Bible the chap- 
ters and maps which relate to the centuries antedating the Israelite con- 
quest of Canaan reveal even at a single glance the revolutionary changes 
that the new discoveries have made in our knowledge of the ancient 
world. The concluding chapter and map also give him a clear picture 
of the extent to which archeological exploration has been advanced in 
Palestine. The more expert student will be impressed by the facility 
with which the editors select and present the material relevant to each 
period of history and by the sanity of their treatment of, archeological 
evidence. Only rarely does one feel himself at variance with the conclu- 
sions or opinions of the editors. For example, the identification of 
Kadesh-Barnea with ‘Ain Quedeis (p. 64) is a vestige of the time when 
there was a fever for the identification of sites, and for several reasons 
it should now be abandoned rather than defended. Nor does an in- 
exact translation of Joshua 15: 3, 4 help in the substantiation of it. 
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Also the attempt to defend the census figures of Numbers, chapters 1 and 
26, (p. 38) on the ground that they are the misplaced records of the time 
of David (II Sam. 24) fails of its purpose since an analysis and a compari- 
son of the figures demonstrates that they are as untenable for David's 
reign as for any other period in Israel’s history. On the other hand, the 
harmonization of the accounts of the route of the Israelites from Kadesh- 
Barnea to the borders of Canaan (cp. Deut. 2 and Num. 33) is a success- 
ful interpretation of the data in the light of new knowledge (p. 39). But 
the thorough competence manifested on each page of the book far out- 
weighs any differences of opinion that a reader may entertain in respect 
of some minor detail of the discussion. 

All things reckoned, the Atlas in its scope and purpose is a unique and 
notable contribution of American scholarship to a better understanding 
of the Biblical backgrounds. It easily takes precedence over all other 
current books of its class. All students, both lay and professional, will 
find it a convenient, reliable, and indispensable work of reference in 
their study of the Bible. 

W. R. TAyLor 
University College, Toronto, Canada 


ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEEN-EIGHTIES, by Helen Merrell Lynd. 508 pp. 

New York, Oxford University Press, 1945. $4.50. 

This book is a gold mine for the thoughtful. The author has chosen 
for her subject one of the most significant and pregnant decades in Eng- 
lish history, yet at the same time concerning which little has been writ- 
ten. She also, with much skill, has focussed her attention just where it 
should be focussed, on economics and religion, those two interacting 
forces which are history’s warp and woof. 

Somewhere around 1880 the high tide of capitalistic enterprise in 
England passed its apogee and began to ebb. Beginning earlier in 
England than elsewhere, it declined there first, with results most up- 
setting to men’s minds. The calm assurance of Spencer, Mill, Cobden, 
Bright, and Lord Tennyson that this was the best of all possible worlds 
was giving way to lurking doubts, and many suspected that free trade, 
free contract, free competition, and Benthamite individualism might be 
overrated as guarantees of happiness on earth. 

Stagnation in trade led to unemployment, and the latter to labor agita- 
tion. Trade unionism took on new vigor, likewise a new form. “To 
be calm, prudent, temperate and enlightened” had been labor's attitude 
in the days of mid-century prosperity; but in the 1880’s it became ob- 
streperous, permeated with Marxian ideas of class struggle. 

The Social Democratic Federation, the Independent Labor Party, and 
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the Fabians all owed their being to and had their roots in this shifting 
economic scene. Their influence upon the labor movement was tre- 
mendous, also, although in a more indirect way, on Parliament and social 
legislation. 

It is impossible to quarrel with Mrs. Lynd’s analysis of that new child, 
the modern labor movement. When writing about it she is on firm 
ground, thoroughly acquainted with her facts, presenting them at length 
in cogent form, demonstrating clearly the impossibility of applying out- 
worn theoretical shibboleths to new conditions. 

But when Mrs. Lynd writes on the more subtle nuances of human life 
and on religion she is less satisfying. It is not that she does not try her 
best to be at once impartial and judicious. The trouble lies deeper. 
Mrs. Lynd, like her celebrated husband, is primarily a scientific sociolo- 
gist, probing in statistics and in measurable things for answers which no 
man can give; concerned, and rightly so, about obvious social maladjust- 
ments and injustices, but so absorbed in hunting down her quarry as to 
miss many things which have meant much to many people. 

For instance, her decade was that of Whistler and of Oscar Wilde. 
Neither of these two men is mentioned in her index but both are im- 
portant in recreating the atmosphere of the 1880's. So, too, are Gilbert 
and Sullivan and Lewis Carroll; mentioned it is true, but referred to 
casually. It does not seem to have occurred to the author that there is 
philosophy to be found in Alice in Wonderland or that perhaps the 
Englishmen who laughed so heartily at the Lord High Executioner in 
the Mikado were really satirizing their own day and generation. 

Religion, of course, since time began, has been influenced by economic 
factors, for all life is one and cannot be separated into watertight com- 
partments, and for proof thereof one has but to read the list of sins 
enumerated in the Westminster Catechism. But there is a difference 
between being influenced by something and being a reflection of it. 
This reviewer trusts that he is not doing Mrs. Lynd an injustice when 
he gathers the impression from her book that her interpretation of re- 
ligion is that, for the most part, it is just a sort of reflection, a kind of 
mirror in which may be studied human self-justification for activities 
sometimes difficult to justify by rational processes. 

During the 1880's there were many Christian voices raised in protest 
against the social and economic evils of the day and it cannot be said 
that in her pages on religion the author has failed to give them credit 
due. Cardinal Manning for the Catholics, Canon Barnet and Bishop 
Westcott for the Church of England, Rev. H. Price Hughes for the dis- 
senting bodies, all receive their meed of praise, so also Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward for writing Robert Elsmere, Arnold Toynbee for his settlement 
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work, Ballington Booth for the Salvation Army. The trouble with the 
book does not lie here; rather it is the unspoken assumption that the pri- 
mary purpose of Christianity is, or should be, to forward social and 
humanitarian welfare. 

None can dispute that the Church has that duty; none can successfully 
maintain that it has fulfilled that duty; none but should lament its fail- 
ure to do so. All this is granted. But Christianity has other facets and 
implies other obligations, and of these the author does not seem aware, 
nor is she curious concerning them. She is willing to take as gospel 
truth a book as weak as Tawney’s Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 
and let it go at that, thereby giving a very one-sided and imperfect pic- 
ture of religion in the eighties. 

Possibly this reviewer has given too dark a picture of Mrs. Lynd’s ac- 
count of religion. It is an easy matter to write history of a kind by 
stringing out in chronological sequence tidbits and anecdotes concern- 
ing famous men; it is simple enough to write a résumé of past politics 
and call it history. This book is far superior to that sort of thing. It 
is an earnest, sincere, and minutely etched history of what was taking 
place in thought and action in relation to the economic and social prob- 
lems of the teeming decade of the author’s choice. It might have been 
written by Sydney and Beatrice Webb, and that is high praise—of a kind. 
It is in line with the most advanced sociological analyses of our own day 
—again high praise of a kind. 

The book is so excellent that I am disappointed in it. Something, 
somehow, somewhere, is lacking. And it is not scholarship, nor thor- 
oughness, nor clarity, nor the importance of the data so amply presented. 
These and other virtues it possesses in full measure. It is neither so- 
cialistic nor communistic; it is not reactionary: it stands most rationally 
for a free democratic society with all the virtues thereunto attached. 
Students will find it most useful, and many will praise it much higher 
than the reviewer, whose pulse refuses to beat faster as he surveys the 
sociological heaven toward which the arrows of this book point. That 
heaven seems a little dull and drab compared with the vision of a Bunyan 
or of a Blake. 

WALTER PHELPS HALL 
Princeton University 


: THE UsEs oF REASON, by Arthur E. Murphy. 346 pp. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1943. $3.00. 
There is new hope in philosophy. It is disturbed in vital places and 
in key persons. 
Professor Murphy’s volume is of both a practical and a theoretical na- 
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ture. Practically, it is a defense of reason in a world of irrational con- 
flict; theoretically, it is a defense of the method of contextual analysis or 
the systematic use of reason as needed by the special requirements of 
every meaning or situation. His “uses of reason” are chiefly that of sci- 
ence to tell us what is actually here in the physical world, and that of 
philosophy to interpret what is here now and what may come here be- 
sides the physical world. Philosophy can describe social relations, judge 
what ought to be here in the light of our needs, and predict what kind 
of social policies can or cannot help to effect intelligent, creative co- 
operation. 

This fuller interpretation of the valid reaches of reason is a welcome 
sign of better things to come. In the hands of modern skepticism rea- 
son has begun to be ground to bits. On the one side, it has been at- 
tacked by a false science, science falsely used, and science so-called, 
whether the attackers are actually scientists, philosophers, or others who 
have been caught up in the general spirit, to the effect that (1) logic and 
mathematics are true but do not refer necessarily to any real world, 
(2) physical science is only probably true or approximately true espe- 
cially as it is rigidly limited to laboratory techniques, and (3) mathe- 
matics and this kind of science are all the dependable knowledge we 
can have. Thus all uses of reason with regard to morals, politics, and 
religion have been scorned. This has led to intellectual anarchy, moral 
confusion, and religious uncertainty. On the other side, reason has been 
attacked by believers in a kind of revelation which is entirely uncon- 
firmable by reason and not organically related to human needs. The 
author accordingly warns us of the false limits set to reason by the illegiti- 
mate transfer of scopes and standards from one branch of knowledge, like 
laboratory science, to others. Over against arbitrary doctrines of revela- 
tion he also insists thoughtfully that any claim to ultimate reality must 
square with the best we know of this world. To accept revelation with- 
out reason is to be simply credulous and to let loose divisive fanaticism. 

The book, however, is a two-edged sword. Professor Murphy takes 
for granted the systematic interpretation of this world as a whole here 
and now as the final standard of truth. Yet in so doing he becomes arbi- 
trary and falsely restrictive, shutting out the facts of history and religion. 
Both of these fields revolve around the basic problem of becoming. 
Why, how, and by what means does, for instance, history and especially 
all the significantly new in it get here and what chance is there that this 
world is but a stage in process that points like an arrow to the truth of 
its source and goal? We know, for example, that there have been other 
actual worlds, one not even including life. Can we adequately explain 
the source, the origin, the order of reality, the power of actualization, and 
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the organic relation of the significantly new in history in terms of what is 
here and now actual? Can we explain, to use another example, the 
“blitz-becoming” of history itself within the scale of scope offered us by 
historic time? This world, even as a whole, is one candidate among 
many, and not the best at that, to constitute the content of our ultimate 
faith judgment of what the full truth is. Professor Murphy fails to face 
this crucial problem for reason. He appeals to possibility to explain all 
these problems, but when such a general and impotent category is 
brought in to explain such basic facts the whole question of the adequacy 
of reason is not only begged but undermined. ‘These facts lead to meta- 
physics, the wrestling with the ultimate, and this should lead to religion. 
The two-edged sword has thus cut away the false use of science and 
therein lies the importance of the work, but also, and more seriously, has 
cut away the right use of the truth of adequate philosophy and religion. 

Besides failing to found reason solidly in truth, Professor Murphy also 
forfeits the burning question of motivation. The book, therefore, fails 
to be as practical as is the larger truth which includes the facts of an ade- 
quate philosophy and an adequate religion. The book fails to anchor 
faith in truth and thus to empower the will to community. Faith finds a 
check in reason but no force for individual wholeness or social salvation. 
He ends by the wistful admission that intelligent good will is rare. For 
the rest he either begs the question of good will to direct reason or tries 
to anchor it in a collective egoism, in inclusive self-interest. 

Our situation is too serious for half-hearted, defensive thinking. Pro- 
fessor Murphy has made a good but equivocal beginning. The fullest 
demands of truth lead to a demand for a faith that fulfills reason. Such 
reason, however, must struggle with history and religion and through 
truth pass from its futile attempt to find self-security in a world of de- 
struction and death, through self-despair, until it finds God-security. In 
that truth reason is set free to see and to build whole lives and right rela- 
tions among men. 

Nets F. S. FErr&t 
Andover Newton Theological School 


SoctiAL DARWINISM IN AMERICAN THOUGHT, 1860-1915, by Richard Hof- 
stadter. 191 pp. Published by the American Historical Association. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1944. $2.50. 

Social Darwinism was a bundle of ideas widely current in English and 
American social thinking in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
It performed the dual function of defending economic individualism and 
racial-national power politics and imperialism. Mr. Hofstadter devotes 
most of his attention to the first phase, to an analysis and criticism of 
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Social Darwinism as a justification for the laissez-faire practices of eco- 
nomic pre-emption and exploitation. It was a thoroughly unlovely com- 
plex of ideas the influence of which is apparent enough in the chaos and 
tragedy of our times. Elements of the complex were drawn from many 
sources. The underlying assumption of a simple hedonistic ethics of 
pleasure and pain, a vague metaphysical monism which justified a com- 
plaisant determinism, and the Malthusian notion that physical environ- 
ment is a constant limiting factor were all borrowed by Social Darwin- 
ists from earlier thought patterns. They merely appended the harsh 
doctrines of the Manchester school economics, the Darwinian formulas 
of biological struggle for survival and elimination of the unfit, and 
claimed for their heterogeneous compound the verification of nineteenth- 
century science with all of its social prestige. Mr. Hofstadter might only 
have added that the formulators of the Social Darwinian creed were gen- 
erally better men than they had any right to be. 

As a study of ideas which received formal expression in print this book 
reveals the curiously elusive character of Social Darwinism at that level. 
Herbert Spencer in England and William Graham Sumner in this coun- 
try were its classic defenders. Darwin himself cannot be held responsible 
for the social use made of his biological concepts. Beyond these apolo- 
gists Mr. Hofstadter finds only publicists like E. L. Youmans and of course 
industrialists themselves, a few of whom, like Andrew Carnegie and James 
J. Hill, were articulate enough to leave their views in print. Young 
men who read and accepted Spencer lived to refute him. Sumner had 
considerable influence in his Yale classroom, but his lasting contribu- 
tions were made as an anthropologist rather than as a Social Darwinist. 
Nevertheless, these ideas pervaded American thinking in the decades 
after the Civil War, and a generation of scholars in many fields of social 
thought devoted themselves to counteracting the influence of Social 
Darwinism. 

Most of Mr. Hofstadter’s pages are given to an analysis of the counter 
attack, which proceeded along many lines. Among the first to criticize 
the social application of biological concepts of struggle for survival was 
the pioneer American sociologist, Lester F. Ward, who found in human 
intelligence a social factor outmoding the brute struggle of nature. 
Ward's notion of a social as opposed to a biological evolution was taken 
up and pressed with a different emphasis by Walter Bagehot, whose 
evolutionary anthropology deftly mixed co-operative and individualistic 
elements in accounting for human progress. T.H. Huxley, John Fiske, 
and many other thinkers searched for a purely naturalistic basis for 
ethics; while from the opposite viewpoint those who adhered to the 
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traditional Christian doctrines, like Walter Rauschenbusch and the 
Christian socialists, fused the notion of evolution with a revived doctrine 
of the Kingdom of God working itself out in human history. At the 
end of the century William James and the pragmatists attacked the 
monistic determinism of Spencer’s “block universe.” Economists of the 
historical school denied the Malthusian economy of scarcity and revived 
the promise of a “banquet of nature” to be served in a planned economy. 
Finally, sociological thought cut itself off entirely from biology and tak- 
ing the data of human society as its proper material repudiated the crude 
assumptions of Social Darwinism. 

These are intricate and varied fields of thought, and Mr. Hofstadter 
displays admirable versatility and competence in dealing with each of 
them. Readers cannot be expected to agree with his emphasis and in- 
terpretation in every instance, but this is not remarkable in view of the 
fact that a survey of the criticism of Social Darwinism becomes an ex- 
amination of many of the most characteristic attitudes and representatives 
of modern social thought. Ifa general criticism might be made it would 
be that the discussion too frequently merely summarizes the thought of 
an individual while neglecting to discuss critically his relationship to the 
central problem. ‘This tends to obscure the pattern of the book. Nor 
is it clear whether or not Mr. Hofstadter deliberately chose his critics 
of Social Darwinism from the ranks of those who accepted evolution as 
a significant social factor while assigning it other functions in their 
thinking. At any rate he does not take the opportunity to discuss the 
non-Darwinian tradition of Christian thought represented by George F. 
Wright and Reinhold Niebuhr which has been, to say the least, equally 
trenchant in its criticism of Social Darwinism. 

It was in the Progressive era after 1900 when the Darwinian exponents 
of economic individualism were everywhere on the defensive that the 
old doctrine acquired a new utility as a justification for dogmas of race 
purity, imperialism, Anglo-Saxonism, and belligerent nationality. Mr. 
Hofstadter’s discussion of this second phase of Social Darwinism is tenta- 
tive and generally less satisfactory. We can accept his conclusion that 
the ideological issues of the first World War restored the more humane 
and cosmopolitan ideals of the older American tradition only with many 
reservations. 

Stow PERSONS 


Princeton University 
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1 socioLocy OF RELIGION, by Joachim Wach. 412 pp. Chicago, Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press, 1944. $5.00. 

True Lire: SocIOLOGY OF THE SUPERNATURAL, by Luigi Sturzo. 312 pp. 
Washington, D. C., The Catholic University Press; Paterson, N. J., St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1943. $3.00. 

A sociology of the supernatural and a sociology of religion are evi- 
dently two different things, yet it is appropriate to consider these two 
studies together since they are not only antithetical but also comple- 
mentary. They differ in point of view, in object of attention, and in 
method but they have a common interest in exploring the interrelations 
of two social processes; on the one hand man is in community with gods, 
the supernatural, the “holy”; on the other hand he is in sociéty with 
other men. How, then, are these two social facts related to each other? 

Professor Wach states and answers the question in the subjectivist fash- 
ion which has been dominant in the “science of religion” since Schleier- 
macher’s time. What is to be examined is the relation of religion to 
society. It is assumed ‘‘that religious impulses, ideas and institutions in- 
fluence and, in turn, are influenced by, social forces, social organization 
and stratification” (p. 205). So Wach continues and develops the study 
to which Max Weber and Ernst Troeltsch gave impetus and direction a 
generation ago. He presents an apparently more systematic and in- 
clusive treatment of the subject than any of his predecessors, combining 
an incredibly large number of observations made by historians of re- 
ligion, anthropologists, psychologists, and other social scientists. The 
material is so extensive and complex that, as the author realizes and in- 
tends, his treatment is often merely an outline and a bibliography for 
teachers. But the outline contains many helpful ideas and the book will 
be of value not only as a text but also, and perhaps primarily, as a guide 
or stimulus to further research in the subject. To this reviewer the last 
section, on the types of religious authority, seemed especially informative 
and stimulating. 

Despite the evident excellencies of the study—its great erudition, its 
systematic treatment, its carefulness in making generalizations—doubts 
arise in the mind of the reader as to the adequacy and fruitfulness of the 
method. He moves in a general atmosphere of vagueness and fogginess 
where it is hard to discover points of orientation. Max Weber examined 
the relations of specific religious convictions to economic ethics, first in 
the case of Protestantism, then in the case of the great world religions; 
Troeltsch undertook to examine the relation of Christian faith and ex- 
perience first to the social organization of followers of Christ and then to 
the interrelations of Church, sect, and mystic life to secular institutions. 
But Wach deals with that vague and variously defined thing called “re- 
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ligion.” A double assumption underlies his treatment: first, that a com- 
mon type of qualitatively definable psychological experience is the source 
of all so-called religions—of primitive religions, Judaism, Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, Christianity, etc.; and, secondly, that in any particular culture 
the religious beliefs, rites, and organizations stem from a common reli- 
gious source, ‘‘a central religious experience.” Both assumptions are 
highly dubious, for what the various religions have in common is not evi- 
dently an “experience of the holy,” or, if they do have it in common, it 
is not evidently the distinctive mark of any of them; and, further, it is 
begging the question to a high degree to assume that there is only one 
source, and that a common one, of the religious beliefs, rites, and organi- 
zations prevailing in any society. In what sense can the belief in a Tri- 
une God and the practice of Sunday morning worship be said to stem 
from a “central religious experience’? The method which Professor 
Wach follows leads to another dubious procedure: he compares separate 
religious phenomena without reference to the place they occupy in a 
whole, after the fashion of comparative religion before it yielded to the 
history of religions. 

When one turns from Wach to Sturzo one enters into view of another 
world. One abandons the abstract notions of religion, doctrine, rite, 
and looks at concrete beings, persons human and divine acting in relation 
to each other. Here one does not regard religion but regards religiously 
the beings in whom one has faith. Sturzo’s thesis is that “a sociologist 
who accepts the existence of God writes differently from one who is an 
atheist.” A sociology of the supernatural is an understanding of human 
society which does not abstract it from its relation to God. The believ- 
ing student of human society knows that what he sees is only a part of 
the real world and by itself an unintelligible part. Sturzo objects to 
phenomenological sociology because it remains on the natural plane. It 
does not take into account that persons coexist with each other and with 
God and that the divine initiative is a social force. Society is never a 
merely natural fact to be interpreted without reference to human free- 
dom and personality; it is always also a moral fact and as such it must tend 
either toward the supernatural or the subnatural; it must be a community 
of men who are loyal either to God or to idols. Following out this theme 
Sturzo has written a wise and moving book. Its first part, ‘Society in 
God,” presents a view of the relationship of man’s community with God 
to man’s community with men. The second part, “From Earth to 
Heaven,” develops Christian interpretations of human history. In it 
Sturzo, a political scientist of no mean stature, writes like a seer. The 
world in which this exile from home lives is no mean universe; viewed 
from his Patmos it is a universe of incredible grandeur and immense 
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possibility, the world of a continuing creation, in which “life is and will 
continue to be sown through the whole cosmos,” the world of a great 
redemption where the present heaven and earth give way to a new heaven 
and a new earth and all things are made new. 

It would be unjust to compare Wach’s and Sturzo’s books, but it may 
be suggested that insofar as they try to say the same thing Wach is sub- 
ject to great disadvantages since the science of religion has no words with 
which to express the objective, and is always in danger of regarding re- 
ligion itself as the supernatural thing in life. Insofar as Wach and Sturzo 
offer complementary views it is apparent that Wach deals with phenom- 
ena, Sturzo with meanings. So long as science and faith, the phenom- 
enal and the noumenal, remain distinct, such distinctively different inter- 
pretations will need to be written. The catholic Church must have room 
in it for both types of study though the truth about God and man is more 
significant than truths about religion and social forces. 

H. RIcHARD NIEBUHR 


Yale Divinity School 


PuRITANISM AND Democracy, by Ralph Barton Perry. 688 pp. New 

York, The Vanguard Press, 1944. $5.00. 

This solid and stimulating book grew out of a course on American 
Ideals given at Harvard. The course, Professor Perry tells us, “gradually 
narrowed” to the two ideals “which in their persistence, their wide per- 
vasiveness, and their mutual antithesis and reinforcement seemed to me 
to embrace what was most central in my theme.” His purpose is both to 
expound these ideals as historical facts and to “appraise” them for our 
own day. We should know better, he thinks, what we are defending in 
the present struggle and what we should aim at in the future. He be- 
lieves in the power of ideals in national as well as in personal life and 
holds that it is better to approach the ideals of our past as objects of in- 
telligent “piety” than to subject them to “satire.” What is essential is 
to discriminate the elements of strength from the elements of weakness 
and to adhere loyally to the former. This purpose, at once historical and 
philosophical, determines the form of the book. Part One seeks to de- 
fine Puritanism and Democracy and to put each in its historical setting. 
Parts Two and Three offer an “Appraisal of Puritanism” and an “Ap- 
praisal of Democracy.” In the opinion of the reviewer, the chief value 
of the book is to be found in these “appraisals” rather than in the long 
historical section which precedes them. 

Puritanism is defined by Professor Perry as medieval, Protestant, Cal- 
vinist, theocratic Christianity. The adjective “medieval” needs to be 
qualified in the light of the individualism, the economic virtues, and 
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other “modern” aspects of the Puritans. Since Puritanism was essen- 
tially theocentric, he deals at some length with its conception of God. In 
the laudable attempt to be historically just, he minimizes the harsher 
aspects of the Puritan theology, especially the inscrutable nature of the 
divine will stressed by Perry Miller in The New England Mind. He ar- 
gues that justice and love rather than sheer will and power are the pri- 
mary attributes of the Puritan God, though he admits a strong emphasis 
upon God’s retributive justice. 

At times, Perry seems to suggest that the belief in God and his Provi- 
dence which is so central in Puritanism may have to be abandoned in our 
scientific age and that it may have arisen simply as a projection of man’s 
own moral ideal upon the cosmos. If this represents his settled convic- 
tion rather than a passing doubt, his attitude to Puritanism would be 
that of a modern humanist who is seeking support in the Puritan tradi- 
tion for the ethical idealism he regards as essential to personal life and 
to democracy. But it is far from certain that this is his attitude, in view 
of other passages in which he speaks eloquently of the Christian God of 
love and mercy. Does he mean to leave the issue between theism and 
humanism open? 

The analysis and appraisal of the moral ideal and practice of the Puri- 
tans is masterly. The Puritan ethic, Perry points out, is dominated by 
passionate determination to attain the supreme good, salvation or the 
love of God. Weakened and corrupted by sin, man cannot hope to win 
this good by his own efforts. But through faith he can experience a re- 
generation which makes it possible for him to do so. The Calvinist doc- 
trine of predestination might be expected to weaken moral effort, but in 
the “covenant theology” of the New England Puritans place was made 
for man’s moral effort, in obedience to the divine will, as a necessary 
condition of salvation. 

The burning desire for salvation, moreover, gave rise to a scale of val- 
ues in which all earthly values were subordinated to this highest good. 
Not only the satisfaction of physical appetites but also the social values 
of family affection and patriotism and the cultural values such as beauty 
were sacrificed when they threatened to become rivals to the love of God. 
Furthermore, the perfectionism of the Puritans manifested itself in a 
moral rigorism which stressed literal obedience to the Law revealed by 
God in the Old and New Testaments. The dangers of this view of the 
moral life Professor Perry sees clearly: the tendency to depreciate or even 
on occasion deny the values of natural impulse, social life, and culture; 
the consequent narrowing of life; the fostering of censoriousness towards 
others; and the subtle encouragement of complacency in oneself. But he 
also sees that the rigorous discipline of appetite, the ordering of values by 
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a principle, the readiness to renounce even higher values when they stand 
in the way of the highest, and a definite pattern of duties are as necessary 
today as they were in seventeenth century New England. 

Above all, perhaps, it is the Puritans’ moral dualism and their unceas- 
ing militant struggle against evil without and within the self which com- 
mends them to Professor Perry. Their moral temper, like their indi- 
vidualism, is the antithesis of the moral attitude of absolute idealists. 
One wonders, however, whether Perry does not make them more dualistic 
and moralistic than they actually were, in view of their supreme con- 
fidence in the Providence of God and in the ultimate triumph of his 
righteousness, rather than in the will of man. It may be that at this 
point, as at some others, Perry’s own ethical meliorism has unduly influ- 
enced his treatment of Puritanism. 

In a book which is concerned not only with Puritanism but also with 
its relation to Democracy, it is natural that the stress of the Puritans upon 
“the ultimate individual” and upon “the community of righteousness” 
should be put in the foreground. Puritanism, like all Christianity, sees 
the individual soul as irreducible and unique. This, as well as the Prot- 
estant belief in the direct relationship of the soul with God, is responsible 
for the Puritan individualism. According to the Protestant doctrine, 
faith is an individual act and the interpretation of the Bible by the indi- 
vidual is his own. Similarly, the individual is morally responsible to 
God and subject to the operation of retributive justice. It is obvious 
that this thoroughgoing individualism, together with the freedom of the 
individual and his equality with others, is one of the main roots of mod- 
ern democracy. 

But the Puritan was a responsible rather than a “rugged” individualist. 
He was a firm believer in theocracy, the rule of God’s will as defined by 
his revealed Law in a “community of righteousness.” Perry points out 
that the theocratic ideal was a natural expression of the zeal of the Puri- 
tans in bringing others to salvation, of the social character of duty, and 
of the contagiousness of virtue and vice which made it expedient to en- 
force the former and root out the latter in society as a whole. Their re- 
ligious intolerance was also due to the common belief of the seventeenth 
century that religious uniformity is essential to the service of God’s will 
in the community. The failure of theocracy and intolerance was due to 
a number of factors, for example, the cooling of religious zeal and the 
increasing religious diversity. As a result, it was thought necessary to 
separate the spheres of political order and religious piety, and one of 
the foundations upon which democracy arose was toleration of religious 
diversity. This process was helped by the growing tendency to think of 
toleration as essential to a religion based on charity. Perhaps it should 
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be added that it was also hastened by the eighteenth century optimistic 
view of man which assumes that the appeal to reason is sufficient to pro- 
duce the moral agreement necessary to political unity. If that optimistic 
view of man is challenged, as it is being challenged today, the assumption 
that no religious unity is required for democracy will have to be qualified. 
This would not necessitate a return to theocracy and intolerance, but it 
would require a considerable modification of the liberalism of Perry who 
glories in diversity but does not consider its actual effect upon the moral 
unity of our society. 

Perry accepts the thesis of Weber, Tawney, and others that Puritanism 
by its inculcation of the “economic virtues” of thrift, frugality, sobriety, 
and prudence has encouraged the growth of modern capitalism. The 
stress upon these virtues was in accord with the Puritan tendency to sub- 
ordinate immediate satisfaction to ulterior good, though the original aim 
was an otherworldly one. Moreover, the Puritans assumed that virtue 
would normally be rewarded by earthly prosperity and therefore inter- 
preted such prosperity as a proof of virtue. This led to a compromise 
of Christianity, which had originally been hostile to the accumulation of 
riches, with the practice of unlimited acquisition. Here, as at other 
points, Professor Perry is critical of Puritanism, though he also points out 
that “the values of effort, ambition, emulation, and self-reliance” are in- 
dispensable in any economic order. 

The analysis and appraisal of the American democratic ideal in Part 
Three is one of the best that has appeared in recent years. Since Perry 
is expounding the democratic ideal as developed in the Age of Enlighten- 
ment, rather than the actual democracy of the twentieth century, he 
stresses the moral basis of democracy. As opposed to all forms of 
“statism,” political authority in a democracy must be morally justified 
as a means to the happiness of the whole body of citizens. Again, the 
individual is regarded as “the seat and locus of value,” and the common 
good is interpreted as the good of the individual citizens rather than of 
some mystical corporate entity such as the “nation” or the “‘state.” This 
individualism, deeply influenced by Puritanism, is not egoistic but uni- 
versalistic, i.e., the individual when he acts should consider the interests 
of all individuals equally. Politically, universalism implies that policies 
should not be adopted because they favor one’s own interest or that of 
one’s class or nation, but because they further the interests of all men. 
It requires an internationalism grounded not in enlightened national 
self-interest but in concern for the interests of all peoples. 

Popular government, government “by” as well as “for” the people, is 
the best form of government. It alone enables individuals of all classes 
to make their interests and opinions known; it alone encourages them to 
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realize their capacities as rational, moral beings. Its essence is, not ma- 
jority rule or any other political device, but active participation by all 
the citizens in the process of free discussion, followed by elections in 
which they register their consent. It assumes the rationality of men of 
all classes, holding that the judgment and public spirit of common men 
can be trusted more than that of any class of “superior” men. Despite 
the diversity of opinions and interests, agreement can be reached as to 
the common good, if the citizens follow the universalistic principle that 
the interests of others should be furthered equally with their own. Un- 
fortunately, Professor Perry does not consider the question whether with- 
out Christian faith they can be persuaded to follow that principle. 

The chapter on Liberty and the Limits of Government is sane and 
balanced. The normal justification of liberty is that it is necessary to 
the fulfillment of the citizens’ interests. But it is justified only when it 
is exercised in a responsible manner, and any form of liberty such as free 
speech may be curtailed wherever its exercise would destroy the whole 
system of liberties. The positive as well as the negative side of liberty is 
stressed. “Civil liberty” is defined in a somewhat peculiar way as “lib- 
erty versus government”; it is liberty over against tyrannical, excessive, 
or unwise government. But this emphasis upon the limits of govern- 
ment is balanced by an insistence upon “political liberty” as a necessary 
condition of popular government, and upon government action in the 
economic sphere when it can be shown to be necessary to the welfare of 
the whole body of citizens. 

The chapter on Equality is one of the finest in the book, though the 
treatment of Fraternity at the end of it is quite inadequate. The ground 
for the belief in equality is not the actual equality but the generic same- 
ness of men and their dignity as rational beings. The Christian will find 
little discussion of what is to him the ultimate ground of equality, i.e., 
the equal worth of every man made in the image of God and precious in 
his sight. But there is a fine treatment of equality in political rights and 
equality before the law; and equality of opportunity is dealt with in more 
humane and Christian terms than is customary in our acquisitive society. 
It is, says Perry, “a secondary principle, subordinate to the principle of 
the maximum possible benefit to all individuals.” Handicaps of birth 
put many at a disadvantage in the competitive struggle and government 
has the right to lessen economic inequality by redistributing wealth and 
helping the sick and the unemployed. 

In short, Puritanism and Democracy is a noble product of Christian 
ethical idealism, on the one hand, and of modern democratic liberalism, 
on the other. Not only is evidence presented of the Puritan contribu- 
tion to democracy in the past but it is made clear that American democ- 
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racy in its essence has an affinity with Puritanism in its moralism, its 
individualism, and its concern for liberty. Apart from the ambiguous- 
ness of Perry’s attitude towards the theocentric basis of Puritanism, the 
chief defect of the book from the Christian point of view is the apparent 
acceptance of this moralism and individualism, supplemented by later 
rationalism and liberalism, as an adequate basis of democracy. There 
can be no doubt that in the Age of Enlightenment democracy was con- 
ceived in these terms because of the expansive optimism of the time. 
But if man is sinner as well as rational being, the appeal to the reason and 
conscience of individuals, even when enlightened by public education, 
cannot produce the universalistic outlook necessary to democracy. In 
the absence of a greater measure of Christian faith and love than America 
has had since the Puritan theocracy collapsed, individualism inevitably 
becomes egoistic, liberty is stressed at the expense of equality, and frater- 
nity dies. In short, one is left at the end wondering whether democracy 
must not have a religious basis if the ethical universalism it assumes is to 
have any reality beyond the realm of ideals. If so, American democratic 
theory must be reshaped in the light of Christian insights deeper than 
those of eighteenth century rationalism and optimism. Professor Perry 
has shown that Puritanism, despite its defects, can make an important 
contribution to this process. But it can do so only if its theocentric basis 
is restated and its individualism and pessimism about man is qualified. 
GEorGE F. THOMAS 
Princeton University 


War, PEACE, AND NONRESISTANCE, by Guy F. Hershberger. 415 pp. 

Scottdale, Pa., The Herald Press, 1944. $2.50. 

The author of this book is professor of history and sociology at Goshen 
College, an institution of the Mennonite Church, of which he is a mem- 
ber. This work gives a comprehensive survey of the subject, as is indi- 
cated by the chapter headings: War in Human History; Peace and War 
in the Old Testament; Nonresistance in the New Testament; Peace, War, 
and the State in the History of the Church; the Mennonites in Europe, in 
America, in the World War; Post-War Migrations and Relief; Menno- 
nites and the Second World War; Nonresistance and the State in Modern 
Life; Biblical Nonresistance and Modern Pacifism; Nonresistance and In- 
dustrial Conflict; the Service of Nonresistance to Society; Keeping the 
Faith. An Appendix (pp. 337-398) includes various subjects of which 
the most interesting are “The Scriptures Speak,” where several topics 
with proof-texts are listed, “Some Difficult Scriptures,” and “Some Prac- 
tical Questions.” 

In developing his theme Hershberger consistently adheres to Men- 
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nonite doctrine. He differentiates between a humanistic pacifism and 
Biblical nonresistance, since “some of the modernist-pacifists may vary 
from a definite faith in God to a humanism which rejects the idea of a 
personal God altogether.” Even nonviolent coercion and pressure meth- 
ods designed to compel the opposition to submit are considered a form 
of warfare and not the way of love and nonresistance as taught in the 
New Testament. He maintains that nonresistant Christians are intent 
on obeying the Scriptures because the Bible is the revelation of God; to 
them “the only hope for this world is a way of life which has its source 
in heaven.” The author admits that Biblical nonresistants recognize a 
certain amount of compulsion as a proper function of the state for the 
maintenance of order in a sub-Christian society and that Christians must 
live in a world where the state is everywhere present. In line with this 
thought Hershberger points out that the idea that the practice of the 
Sermon on the Mount is to be postponed to some future time is incom- 
patible with a reasonable interpretation of the Scriptures or of the mil- 
lennium itself; it is intended for the everyday life of God’s people here 
and now. 

According to Mennonite teaching the Christian must do nothing to 
hinder the state in its purpose; he must be obedient to laws designed 
for the maintenance of order, pay his taxes, and honor and respect those 
in authority. “Obedience to rulers, however, has a limit. It applies 
only in matters relating to the maintenance of order in the society of this 
world.” Accordingly Hershberger holds that Mennonites are good citi- 
zens in their obedience to the state while at the same time refusing to 
have any connection with the armed forces of the nation. 

The author shows that the early Christians up to about A.D. 174 did 
not bear arms; participation in the affairs of the Roman state was not 
an important practical issue in the early Church. The question fur- 
thermore is raised whether present-day members of ,the historic peace 
Churches (Mennonites, Church of the Brethren or Dunkers, and Quak- 
ers) are parasites. Hershberger says that the mission of nonresistant 
Christians is not a political, but rather a curative one; instead of being 
parasites living at the expense of organized society, “they are its greatest 
benefactors.” The author, however, frankly admits that the present 
World War has brought to the surface some glaring weakness in Men- 
nonite faith and life; “over one third of the Mennonite men called by 
the draft accepted service in the armed forces, and did not enter the 
C.P.S. camps at all.” 

Naturally a good deal of Mennonite Church history had to be included 
in this work, and here Hershberger has succeeded in portraying a clear 
picture. The Mennonite Church goes back to Reformation times and 
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special interest is the extensive relief work carried on by the Mennonite 
Central Committee. A reading of this book is bound to awaken ad- 
miration for the spirit that pervades the Mennonite groups. 

Professor Hershberger has done a service to the Mennonites as well as 
to other nonresistant Christians in giving them a lucid presentation of 
their doctrine of nonresistance. In too many cases Mennonites have 
been misunderstood by other denominations. They are generally known 
as a rural, peaceful, and conservative folk who speak German dialects, 
wear a “plain” garb, and prefer to continue their way of life without 
interference from the outside, but too often their cultural and religious 
contributions to the life of the nation either have been ignored or have 
remained unobserved. As a corrective of these misconceptions this book 
is a contribution to American Church history. Extensive bibliography 
is cited; an index of Scripture quotations covers three full pages, and the 
general index is sufficiently detailed. Hershberger has succeeded in giv- 
ing an excellent presentation of the doctrine of nonresistance and de- 
serves praise for the way in which he has handled his material. 

Henry S. GEHMAN 
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a GENIUS IN THE LIGHT OF ScripTURE, by Emile Cailliet. 383 pp. 

Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1945. $3.75. 

There seems to be a real renaissance of Pascal study now going on. 
Along with Augustine and Kierkegaard, the figure of the great French 
mathematician and saint stands out as a sort of beckoning guidepost to 
our bewildered time. All three of these men sought for religious truth, 
and suffered for it, with their whole being; all found enlightenment and 
security at last in a realm beyond the natural and the rational, the realm 
of divine grace to which the Biblical writers, and especially the Pauline 
Epistles, bear witness. 

Professor Cailliet has already suggested, in a smaller book, The Clue 
to Pascal, that the clue to the piety of the Pensées, as well as to their tre- 
mendous literary power, is to be found in the intense Biblical study to 
which Pascal’s Jansenist mentors introduced him, but which he pursued 
with a vigor and rigor peculiar to himself. The present volume includes 
four chapters of the earlier book: an introductory chapter dealing with 
local and family background; and three climactic chapters dealing with 
the Pensées and with the heroic tragedy of Pascal’s last days. These 
chapters remain the key chapters in the larger work, since our interest in 
Pascal always and inevitably centers in the immortal Pensées; but they 

are now supplemented by a study of Pascal’s personal development 
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(Chapters II-IX) and an analysis of his second greatest work, the Provin- 
ciales (Chapters X-XIV). The Biblical clue is used in these new chap- 
ters as ably as in the already published chapters, but without any undue 
distortion of perspective or forced emphasis. (Pascal, he shows, read 
Scripture not like a Protestant but like a Catholic, in the light of Tradi- 
tion and the Fathers.) The result is perhaps the best proportioned full 
length portrait of Pascal that has yet been drawn. 

This is not a book for beginners. The beginner had better go di- 
rectly to the nearest edition of Pascal’s Thoughts, and read around and 
around in it, till he reaches the right pitch of wondering reverence for 
its author, before opening Cailliet. It is practically impossible for Cail- 
liet or any other Frenchman to speak immediately to the condition of 
the average American on the subject of Pascal, seeing that Pascal was the 
actual founder of French prose style, and his religious genius is the ob- 
ject of a cult in which French Catholics, Protestants, and free-thinkers all 
bow together at the same shrine. But let the American reader first 
scrape an elementary acquaintance with the life and works of Pascal, and 
then he will find Cailliet’s book infinitely rewarding and informing. 
Every important book or article about Pascal, from every conceivable 
point of view, is somewhere alluded to or discussed within the bounds 
of this one volume; and the result is not confusion but clarity. The 
clarity is partly due to skilful repetition of leading ideas, such as the idea 
of the “three orders,” which appears in various stages throughout the 
sketch of Pascal’s development, but it is also largely due to the fact that 
all critical judgments are made in the light of one clear controlling point 
of view. 

The point of view is that of a Christian believer who loves and studies 
his Bible as Pascal studied his. Still more specifically, it is that of a con- 
vinced Calvinist, who throws into his footnotes a surprising number of 
references to the works of Warfield and Hodge, and the publications of 
the W. B. Eerdmans Co. As a Calvinist, Cailliet penetrates Pascal's Jan- 
senist thinking quite simply and naturally, where many great critics have 
found it most baffling; and he is so heartily in agreement with the Scrip- 
tural portions of Pascal's argument that he pushes them into the fore- 
ground instead of keeping them shamefacedly in the background, as the 
prevailing style is among secular admirers of Pascal's genius. At the 
same time, he does not allow his Calvinism to bias his judgment. On the 
important issue of Pascal's final attitude to the Church and the Papacy, 
after the condemnation of the Provinciales at Rome and the signing of 
the formulary against Jansenism, Cailliet makes it perfectly clear that 
Pascal always had a horror of Protestant heresy, and died a good Catholic, 
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at peace with Rome, in spite of his tortured cry, “To Thy tribunal, Lord 
Jesus, I appeal.” 

To all lovers of vital Christianity, then, whether neo-Calvinist, neo- 
Lutheran, or even neo-Thomist, this book should be welcome, because it 
casts a flood of clear light upon a figure who judges and renews us some- 
what as Christ and Scripture judge and renew us. As Cailliet rightly ob- 
serves, Pascal’s devoted study of Scripture and passionate love of Christ 
gave him something of the divine fire of a “last prophet of Israel.” For 
such prophets the world now looks with yearning. 

WALTER MARSHALL HORTON 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio 


PROPHECY AND THE CHURCH, by Oswald T. Allis. 339 pp. Philadel- 
phia, The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 1945. 
$2.50. 

This book is one more evidence of the increasing interest being shown 
these days in the whole question of what theologians call eschatology, or 
the doctrine of the last things. What is the meaning of history, what is 
the role of the Church in a time of crisis, what is the message of the Bible 
regarding the prospects of a better world—all these and many other ques- 
tions having to do with personal immortality, judgment, heaven and hell 
constitute the subject matter of eschatology. 

The word “prophecy” in the title of this particular work refers not 
merely to the Old Testament prophets but to the predictive or futuristic 
teaching of the whole Bible. This use of the word is not so much in 
vogue today as it was a generation ago simply because modern critical 
studies of the Bible have tended, in the case of the prophets for example, 
to ignore or minimize the eschatological element while stressing the so- 
cial or religious note. Many would hold, in fact, that it is futile to at- 
tempt to read the Biblical visions of the future in a literal way, and that 
we must be content to regard much of the Biblical language as essentially 
figurative—leaving the details of the future unidentified. Students of 
“prophecy,” however, are sure that the Bible gives explicit teaching re- 
garding the last days, and, though they disagree among themselves, they 
are united in their search for the pattern of the future. 

The cardinal problem with which “prophecy” deals is the matter 
of the Second Coming of Christ and the ultimate consummation of God's 
redemptive purpose. Here the division of opinion has always been most 
apparent, for there are those, first, who insist that the Bible teaches the 
inevitable disintegration of society and civilization, the coming of greater 
catastrophes together with many specific events mentioned in both the 
Old and the New Testaments, and that, when these terrible things come 
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to pass, then Christ will come and set up his Kingdom. Secondly, there 
are those who take the opposite view and insist just as emphatically that 
the Bible teaches a gradual leavening of human society and that through 
the Church the time will come when the Kingdom of God will be finally 
and fully established, and only then will the Second Advent take place. 
A third view maintains that it is useless to attempt any such philosophy of 
history from Scripture itself since the pictures given there of the future 
are imaginative and metaphorical. These three views, with many varia- 
tions and more detail than can be mentioned here, are commonly called 
Pre-Millennialism, Post-Millennialism, and A-(or Non-)Millennialism. 

Controversy in this matter has arisen largely over the claims of the 
Pre-Millennialists who, because they are more definite and literal in their 
interpretation of the Bible, have forced the issue. This group, in turn, 
can be further subdivided. The most aggressive form of Pre-Millennial- 
ism is called Dispensationalism, a view which derives much of its teaching 
and Biblical emphasis from the well-known Scofield Reference Bible. 
This type of “prophecy” is much more widespread than is commonly 
imagined by those who have no particular interest in the problem. It 
is not a denominational issue for it cuts across Church boundaries; it is 
often found among the many sects that flourish today; it is frequently 
the established position of independent Bible schools and colleges. A 
tremendous literature on the subject has grown up in recent years, and 
the evidence would seem to indicate that the trend is gaining in strength. 

All this background, and much more that could be given, is necessary 
in order to understand this volume on Prophecy and the Church. The 
author, who has taught Old Testament at Princeton and Westminster 
Seminaries, has been much interested in this discussion, and he is firmly 
convinced that the whole Dispensational accent of modern “‘prophecy”’ is 
misplaced and dangerous. He writes as a conservative scholar (witness 
his earlier work, The Five Books of Moses) and thus shows that the issue 
is not one between conservatives and liberals. His book is the most 
thorough examination of this particular phase of eschatology that has yet 
appeared, and it deserves careful attention by all those who are worried 
or perplexed in this matter. Dr. Allis writes clearly and with restraint, 
his pages are documented with references to the pertinent literature on 
the whole subject, but his main weapon of attack is the Bible itself. It 
is not a book that is open to easy analysis, and no attempt can be made 
to review it step by step or chapter by chapter. Suffice it to say that it is 
a full length treatment, historical, Biblical, critical, and polemical. 

It remains to be said, of course, that it is questionable whether this 
argument to end all argument will have any appreciable effect upon those 
whom Dr. Allis attacks. The Dispensationalists have never been and 
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are not likely now to change the whole tenor of their position on the basis 
of either a rational argument or an exegesis which they simply will not 
accept. But the book clears the way for intelligent discussion of the 
theme, and, in this matter as in all others, the best way to combat error 
is to proclaim truth. Silence or indifferentism is not a constructive al- 
ternative to “prophecy,” and if modern Protestantism has been weak in 
its eschatology, as seems clear enough, then the time has come for a 
reaffirmation of a sound Biblical view, and toward that goal Dr. Allis’ 
book makes a much needed contribution. 
HucGH THOMSON KERR, JR. 

Princeton Theological Seminary 


“PREACHING IN A REVOLUTIONARY AGE, by G. Bromley Oxnam. 202 pp. 
New York and Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1944. $2.00. 
“A revolution is an act and not a promise . . . ,” so Bishop Oxnam 

introduces these Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale University Divinity 

School. Indicating that the present era is one of revolution out of which 

“situations emerge in which choice can no longer be postponed,” he af- 

firms that “the word must become flesh, the ideal must become actuality.” 

“Men are seeking faith as blind men search for light, but the faith they 

seek must be one that commands their utter allegiance and promises to 

satisfy their needs of mind and soul and body here and now.” It is this 

“here and now” of Bishop Oxnam’s message which is most impressive. 

He moves from the Garden of Gethsemane to the report of the National 

Resources Planning Board, from Galilee to Downing Street, from The 

Upper Room to the living room. His is an enlightened passion which 

pleads, as all true preaching must, for the preacher as a man and as a 

servant in the Kingdom to see himself and his work as engaged in the 

immediate and urgent task of doing something about life, “for the one 
and for the many.” 

All because Jesus himself was a revolutionary, providing not only the 
principle for man’s action and the example by which he must measure 
his effort, but also issuing an imperious command to practice the precepts 
which were incarnate in him. Remembering that he is a “called mes- 
senger,” and possessing a “preparation and devotion” unexcelled by any, 
the preacher “must speak of imperialism and injustice, of exploitation, 
of world order and equality, and creative service.’ It is to be lamented 
that the “voice of the preacher is too often the voice of protest,” lacking 
the positive absolutes of truth and service which the great Preacher pro- 
claimed. At times the spokesmen of the divine Revolutionary are little 
more “than modern McCarthys voicing the views of contemporary Ber- 
gens.” The preacher who matches this hour “must declare the Faith, 
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proclaim the purpose, and enlist the individual” in the redeeming adven- 
ture of following the Way of Christ. 

The preacher is also pastor. ‘Remembering the One he represents,” 
the pastor “must serve with the full realization that he is practicing the 
presence of God.” Men will follow the truth they see in person. It is 
the function of the pastor to show forth by the manner and motive of 
his life that he is the undershepherd of the Good Shepherd, who giving 
his life for many will lead many to give themselves for God and their 
brethren. There is no emphasis here on the mechanics of Church organ- 
ization and administration, no talk of the wheels to be oiled and kept 
turning. But the implication is plain: if the pastor is faithful in his 
duty, the institution through which his work is done will fulfill the re- 
quirements of service and efficiency which these days of perilous oppor- 
tunity demand. 

Bishop Oxnam is unusually well qualified to talk to preachers and 
about preaching. Expert in the difficult art of the pulpit, he dramatizes 
as well as extols the importance of preaching. With no parochial view, 
he lifts the eyes of his confederates to see their tasks in new and holier 
light, because he himself looked upon and labored in the white fields that 
wait for the harvest. While the book is primarily directed to preachers, _ 
it is by no means to be considered of little or casual interest to the lay- 
man. Any attempt to evaluate the place and importance of preaching 
in our present life requires serious and careful inquiry into the meaning 
of Christianity for the political and social and economic scenes. Wher- 
ever and however men live, the Gospel of Christ comes with a vital mes- 
sage. Response to that message today is the difference between security 
and chaos, hope and despair, peace and war, life and death. Any man 
wishing to see why the Christian faith must work in the affairs of our 
revolutionary age will find profit and courage here. Any man wishing 
to discover the profound and practical significance of Jesus for his own 
life will find here challenge and confidence. 

James A. JONES 
Myers Park Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, North Carolina 


Tue SHAPE OF Books To ComE, by J. Donald Adams. 202 pp. New 

York, The Viking Press, 1944. $2.50. 

Although Mr. Adams has spent the past twenty years as managing ed- 
itor and more recently contributing editor of the New York Times Book 
Review, this is his first book. As one whose business it has been to deal 
constantly for a long time with authors and publishers, Mr. Adams might 
have been expected to produce an enlightening memoir of his experi- 
ences in the fabulous world of pen and typewriter. This he was pre- 
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sumably qualified to do. Instead he has chosen to undertake the task 
of criticism, and (with seemingly even greater temerity) to assume the 
mantle of a prophet. 

In the end, his book makes much more sense as prophecy than as criti- 
cism, first because his prediction about books to come remains safely in 
the realm of generalization; and second because he has only the most 
elementary critical equipment, is widely rather than deeply read, can- 
didly confesses his ignorance of aesthetic theory, is content with very 
over-simplified definitions, is pretty narrow in his sympathies, knows or 
at least says almost nothing about modern poetry (one of his announced 
subjects) except that it is obscure and that he does not like obscurity, and 
delivers his opinions with the “personal and intimate” urbanity of a tea- 
table lecturer at a women’s club. 

Mr. Adams’ prophetic thesis is that pure naturalism has run its course 
as an aesthetic philosophy, and that in the near future one may legiti- 
mately expect a swing away from mere naturalistic reporting towards 
novels which reaffirm spiritual values and reflect a genuine love of human 
life—a ‘‘new realism in which vision and aspiration will be joined with 
fact.” This is a safe thesis: a trend in this direction has been observable 

_to students of literature since about 1931 and 1932. But Mr. Adams’ 
preconceived opinions about books-that-have-been prevent him from 
looking deeply into the books he discusses, and also from seeing that 
the seeds of books-to-come have long since germinated and in many in- 
stances come to full flower in advance, one would say, of Mr. Adams’ 
future. 

Robert Frost, the only poet for whom Mr. Adams has much use, once 
characterized modern novels as “great raw gobbets of bleeding flesh, bel- 
lowing with pain.” To some fiction of the past forty years the remark 
is applicable: shockers like Wylie’s Finnley Wrenn and Faulkner's Sanc- 
tuary, or agonized three-deckers like those of Vardis Fisher. But in gen- 
eral Frost’s remark is smart rather than true, and Mr. Adams is too pre- 
occupied with his vision of books-to-come to notice in the novelists he 
discusses the implicit (though often not baldly explicit) idealism, aspira- 
tion, and love of life which he thinks their work lacks. Indeed his chief 
limitation as critic is his inaccessibility to the arts of implication. 

In the first of his eleven chapters Mr. Adams defines good books as 
those which widen and deepen our understanding of life, restore the dig- 
nity of the human spirit, enhance the joy of living, and are written with 
clarity, grace, and force. Bad books reflect disgust with life, fail to 
clarify its meanings, confound temporary with lasting values, and lack 
clarity and grace of expression. Succeeding chapters show what happens 
when such useful but inadequate standards are applied to American writ- 
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ing from James to Hersey. Much of James seems trivial and irrelevant; 
Dreiser and Anderson lack clarity of thought and expression; Dos Passos 
tumbles into the trap of social science; Erskine Caldwell has shot his bolt; 
Fitzgerald had no grasp of life; Faulkner’s work is fundamentally mean- 
ingless because he has been preoccupied with pathology; Wolfe died too 
soon; Farrell's future course is unpredictable; Hemingway's characters 
are static, and the hard-boiled tradition he established “brought nothing 
to the illumination of life anywhere.” On the other hand Ellen Glas- 
gow, Willa Cather, Elizabeth Madox Roberts, Lewis, Steinbeck, and 
Hersey have written books that illuminate life, and are therefore worth 
reading. 

One is glad to see the latter group praised, and it must be admitted that 
despite his limitations of knowledge and sympathy and breadth of per- 
ception, Mr. Adams labors to be honest and fair, and to qualify his state- | 
ments. What he cannot see is that many of the artists he cries down— 
Dreiser, Anderson, Dos Passos, Farrell, Wolfe, Faulkner, Hemingway— 
have fulfilled their function as artists by acutely diagnosing the ills of the 
age, and that the majority of them have, by implication or even by direct 
statement, continually reaffirmed their belief in American ideals and 
aspirations. Dreiser, for all his fumbling, produced monumental studies 
of a life he basically loved; Anderson’s short stories display a tenderness 
for human beings, an illumination of their psychic depths, and often a 
wry humor which escapes Mr. Adams; Wolfe's gigantic vitalism was pos- 
ited on a love of life and people; the allegedly humorless Faulkner has 
told extremely well many of the funniest folk-stories (see the horse-swap 
yarn in The Hamlet) that have been seen in America. Farrell, Wolfe, 
Dos Passos, and Dreiser have left an invaluable social record of their 
times. Hemingway is technically our greatest writer since James. Who 
but Mr. Adams will deny vision and aspiration, backed by a strong sense 
of fact, to all of these writers, if one reads them with a sympathy and a 
care which makes it unnecessary for them to hit the reader over the head 
with faith in humankind? 

Mr. Adams’ judgments are too generalized, clichetic, and stereotyped. 
He follows many others in seeing signs of health in the popularity of 
religious novels, the passing of da-da-ism and other forms of artistic snob- 
bery, and in the “re-emergence’’ of good regional writing and historical 
fiction. As literary history or sound critical analysis, however, his book 
will be of little use. As an expression of hope for the future it is wel- 


come, 
CarLos BAKER 


Princeton University 
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AccoRDING TO PAUuL, by Harris Franklin Rall. 272 pp. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1944. $2.75. 

This book is an expansion of the 1942 Ayer Lectures at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. The author for many years has been profes- 
sor of theology at Garrett Biblical Institute. The book is for the stu- 
dent of the New Testament but “not for the specialist,” and is free from 
technical and theological terms. 

The author weaves together a twofold purpose: historical—what is 
Christianity according to Paul?; theological—what is the value of Paul’s 
interpretation for us to-day? Dr. Rall insists that theology is not mere 
revelation, but revelation in the midst of history. 

The book is an effort to give a vital interpretation to all of Paul. This 
is highly commendable. Unfortunately, however, the author seems to 
assume that religious vitality on the one hand, and traditional theology, 
formal doctrine, and ecclesiastical creeds on the other hand, are mutually 
exclusive. The author feels that Paul has suffered much at the hands 
of legalistic religion, sacramentarianism, and religious authoritarianism. 
To the reviewer this sense of antagonism and antithesis mars the book. 
Vitality and form, like faith and works, are complementary parts of an 
organic whole. In fairness to Dr. Rall as a professor of theology, how- 
ever, we should refer to his definition of theology as the effort to think 
through the meaning of one’s faith and to see it in all its relations. In 
this sense he believes that Paul was the greatest theologian of Church 
history. 

The author says that Paul was not a systematic theologian but a dra- 
matic preacher of a divine Gospel. “Justice has not been done the fact 
that the major portion of Paul’s letters concerns not matters of doc- 
trine but concrete problems of human living.” But that justice is not 
achieved by minimizing doctrine; rather it should be attained by point- 
ing out Paul’s continuing insistence that doctrine find expression in life. 
Christianity according to Paul is doctrine plus a “therefore.” “Seeing 
that these things are so [as Peter put it], what manner of men ought we 
to be?” 

Dr. Rall has a strong section on Paul’s concept of evil as an objective, 
independent force in the world; but he denies that Paul gives a basis for 
the federal (or covenant) view of the fall. 

Salvation as a whole for Paul is historical and social (the Kingdom of 
God), individual (man reconciled to God by God’s love and forgiveness 
in Christ), consummation (the Kingdom beyond history). Faith is the 
total response of man—heart, mind, will—to a God of abiding redemptive 
love. Salvation is the remaking of man. This is good. But then the 
author says that Christianity is not a sum of doctrine, nor faith the mere 
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acceptance of an historic creed. Yet certainly Christianity may include 
both doctrine and creed. Can the despising of creeds itself become a 
creed? 

The writer points out that Paul uses five analogies, illustrations, or 
approaches in an effort to express the reality of the atonement of the 
cross which far outreaches any human statement or comprehension. The 
error of traditional theology has been that it has taken one of these illus- 
trations and has built an inclusive doctrine of the atonement solely upon 
it. The author denies that Anselm's satisfaction theory is Pauline. 
Paul's recourse to legal terms, he says, does not help us; in fact, it tends 
to compromise the situation. The cross stands for the fact of God's for- 
giveness coming to man in Christ, forgiveness not to remit a penalty, but 
to create a new life and a redeemed world. (But forgiveness does do 
both.) The analogy of sacrifice and propitiation represents Paul turn- 
ing to an earlier and lower stage of religious thought (the sacrificial sys- 
tem) which can only be disastrous to the newer and higher Christian 
view. (But what about Matthew 5: 17-20?) All of this is to say that the 
limitations of an illustration invalidate its truth. But an illustration 
may contain truth without being the whole truth. The finite mind can 
only grasp segments of infinite reality. “Theology may not be adequate 
to its content, and yet have worth. 

Christ is accepted as the historic personality through which the love, 
forgiveness, transforming power, and authority of God move into the life 
of the world; as the Spirit, less clearly, is the movement of God into the 
life of the individual. The Messianic Sonship of Jesus seems accepted; 
the Trinitarian Sonship of Jesus is denied. The author says that Paul 
does not place Christ and the Spirit on the level of the Father as three co- 
ordinate or equal divine beings. ‘He does not speak of Christ as God.” 
Thus again the author finds traditional theology and historic creeds in 
error. There is, the author says, one God working through Christ and 
the Spirit. Paul’s concept of God is determined by the fact of Christ 
and the experience of the Spirit; it is not a theological or creedal state- 
ment of the Trinity. 

There is a clear-cut statement of the organic and inseparable relation 
in Paul between religion and ethics (social and individual). The author 
has a suggestion regarding Pauline eschatology that might well be further 
developed. Paul speaks of the end of the age as though it were at hand, 
in order to indicate the certainty, not the time, of its coming. 

We can join with the author in his admiration for Paul as one most 
Christlike in his own life, as one most significant to the Kingdom of God 
and to human history. 

Joun W. Vooruis 


First Presbyterian Church, Leonia, New Jersey 
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